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he Financtal Outlook 


By Joun PE LL 


T SOUNDS trite to say that economic laws in 
| the long run always prevail over human 
desires. Unfortunately, however, economic 
and political leaders seem to spend a great deal 
of their time trying to circumvent this truism, so 
one can be forgiven for repeating it from time 
to time. 

The relationship of all economic functions is 
in terms of demand and supply. Attempts to 
disturb this relationship by fixing price or sup- 
porting markets never have and never will 
prove effective, yet generation after generation 
we seem to go on making the same old mistake. 
At the beginning of the depression Hoover was 
saying that prices must stay up, as though his 
will, or hope, or dream, had anything to do with 
the price level demanded by economic necessity 
or, what is more important, with the relation- 
ship of various prices. 

Five years later Mr. Roosevelt is talking 
about the 1926 price level, apparently deluded 
into thinking that he possesses some magical in- 
sight into relationships which no man can con- 
trol. 

People often overlook the fact that the price 
of labor is controlled by exactly the same forces 
which control the price of wheat and the price 
of thumb tacks. As a result of our political sys- 
tem, however, organized labor in the manufac- 
turing industries has been able to establish a fixed 
wage scale or price of labor in terms of dollars. 
It is clear that the demand-supply ratio necessi- 
tates a downward readjustment of real wages, 
or the price of labor in relation to other prices. 
Since this can not be effected by a change in the 
dollar wage scale, economic necessity is produc- 
ing a change in the value of the dollar. Mr. 
Roosevelt may get his 1926 price level, but 
when he does he will find that the people he 
promised to help are his bitterest enemies. 

The process by which this is occurring is 
simple enough. A survey of industrial ventures 
discloses that wage rates are being rigidly 
maintained, but payrolls are being reduced by 
eliminating workers. This results in increased 


unemployment, increased relief, and increased 
governmental deficits. The value of the dollar 
will take care of itself. 


Construction 


The most obvious maladjustment in the price 
of labor exists in the construction industry. If 
wages in the construction industry and in itsally, 
the construction material industry, had been 
deflated, we should have had a boom long ago. 
Thanks to Mr. Hoover, however, wage rates in 
the construction industry continued to rise al- 
most to the end of 1931, and, thanks to Mr. 
Roosevelt, material prices, which had been par- 
tially deflated, turned around and rose precipi- 
tately in the summer and fall of 1933. As a 
result there can be no building boom, no matter 
what efforts and promises the Administration 
may make, until other prices have risen so ma- 
terially that construction can be regarded as a 
profitable form of investment. 

From the point of view of the prospective 
builder the most important price is the price of 
rents. It does not seem to be generally realized 
today that during the depression of 1920 and 
1921 rents continued to rise rather rapidly. 
Since at the same time the cost of construction 
was far lower, it became extremely profitable to 
build and a building boom consequently started 
which made short order of the depression. Dur- 
ing the last few years, unfortunately, the situ- 
ation has been exactly reversed; construction 
costs have risen or stayed high while rents have 
been dropping. The position of the potential 
builder is obvious. 

There is one force at work, however, which 
has received little attention to date and that is 
the rapid improvement in the design of buildings 
and equipment for heating, etc. The result is 
that many houses even as little as ten years old, 
although in good repair, are wholly obsolete and 
would have little value if forced to compete with 
buildings of modern design, containing modern 
improvements. I think the high cost of con- 
struction has undoubtedly helped to stimulate 
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improvements in design since new houses must 
compete on a charm and quality basis rather 
than on a cost basis. 

This fall there has been a definite stiffening 
of rentals in almost all parts of the country, and 
it is indicated that there is very little vacant 
housing of up-to-date design available. Since 
there will be very little building during the next 
year, rentals in up-to-date-type houses should 
stiffen materially and the needed impetus for a 
real construction boom will finally be produced. 
In other words, we will end with high wages 
and high rentals instead of low wages and low 
rentals. The 1926 price levels may thus be at- 
tained without making anybody much happier. 


Some Business Figures of Interest 


(1) Electric power production for the year 
to date has ranged between 76 and 85 per cent 
of estimated normal, with 27 weeks of the year 
above 80 per cent, whereas in 1933 it ranged 
between 68 and 83 per cent, with only 11 weeks 
of the year above 80 per cent. The range for 
1932 was between 70 and 80 per cent with 
only 13 weeks above 75 per cent. The present 
year’s average performance is comparable only 
with 1931. 

(2) Mail order sales and farm income. Since 
February, 1933, monthly mail order sales have 
increased 67 per cent. In the same period, avail- 
able farm income has increased 114.5 per cent. 
In February, 1933, farm income was at 30.5 
per cent of its 1923-25 level; today it has risen 
to 65.5 per cent. Mail order sales, in February 
1933, were at 52 per cent of the 1923-25 
level, and stand today at 87 per cent. 

(3) Relative price changes. Since February, 
1933, raw material prices have risen 47 per 
cent, compared to a rise of only 21 per cent in 
finished products. This means a relative advan- 
tage to farmers and miners and helps to adjust 
the former lack of balance between raw mate- 
rial prices, as a source of farm and mine in- 
come, and manufactured articles which farmers 
and miners had to buy. This better adjustment 
should gradually improve the position of West- 
ern railroads. 

(4) Wages and cost of living. Payrolls have 
increased somewhat faster than employment— 


- the relationship now being 19 per cent higher 


than in February, 1933. Cost of living, on the 
other hand, has increased only 11.1 per cent— 
so that the real purchasing power of the em- 


ployed has shown a net increase of about 8 per 
cent. 

(5) Machine tool orders are a very valuable 
indication of basic trends. At present, new or- 
ders are running at 32 per cent of the 1928-30 
average, whereas in March, 1933, they had 
dropped to 5 per cent. This is a 540 per cent 
increase—although the level itself is still low, 
and approximately at the 1931 average. 


(6) Raw cotton consumption in the United 
States has dropped to 70 per cent of the 1928— 
30 average, or 14 per cent below its lowest 
point in 1933, and is now only 12 per cent 
above its depression low in 1932. Domestic mill 
and warehouse stocks, on the other hand, are 
nearly twice as great as the 1928-30 average. 
This is a distinctly unfavorable factor, with 
adverse effects on Southern railroads. On the 
other hand, if the enormous stocks once start 
moving, it will mean a brisk traffic improve- 
ment. 


(7) Building. One of the most disappointing 
phases of the partial recovery to date has been 
the stagnation in building. Costs, exclusive of 
labor, have risen materially, and labor costs, 
while not rising, have remained relatively high. 
When we include lowering interest costs, the 
picture is somewhat better. But the general re- 
sult of high costs has been to delay this funda- 
mental industry. Residential contracts are no 
higher than in 1933, but non-residential are 
about 75 per cent higher, although at only 
$42,000,000 monthly against a normal of 
about $200,000,000. 

(8) Department store sales. For the year to 
date department store sales show an increase of 
13 per cent over the same period of 1933. The 
increase for October is 11 per cent. The Oc- 
tober comparisons by Federal Reserve districts 
give a good indication of the distribution of 
trade recovery over the country: 


Philadelphia ............. + 9% 
+20% 
+11% 
+ 8% 
Sen +20% 


(Continued on page X) 
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AIR-CONDITIONED 


“HOTEL CAR CRUISES” 


MEXICO 


Here's the ideal way to see Mexico! An air-conditioned Pullman car 
cruising to the most interesting places (see map at left). A luxurious 
“hotel on wheels” with berths, kitchen, lounge and an interpreter. Your 
home throughout the trip, except in Mexico City. 


This car leaves El] Paso and Tucson (reached by our Sunset Limited 
and Golden State Limited) January 7 and every Monday thereafter. Time 
in Mexico, three weeks, including eight days in Mexico City (longer if 
you wish). The fares for this service are surprisingly low. 


If a more independent form of travel appeals, you can make a sidetrip 
to Mexico City on your way to or from California for only $50 extra rail 
fare, using regular trains, one way via El Paso and the National Railways 
of Mexico and one way on our West Coast Route via Tucson. 


For details, see any tour bureau or railroad ticket agent or write O. P. 
Bartlett, Dept. BT-1, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


By Vircinia Barney 


BIOGRAPHY 
Cleopatra’s Daughter: Queen of Mauretania. By Bea- 
trice Chanler. New York: Liveright Publishing Com- 
pany. Illustrated. $3.50. 
An appealing biography of Cleopatra Selene, the moon 
goddess, daughter of Cleopatra and Anthony, whose 
life as an exile in Rome and later on the throne of 
Mauretania makes a colorful chapter in history. 


Cromwell. By Hilaire Belloc. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $4. 

A well-known biographer draws a striking portrait of 

Oliver Cromwell, soldier and statesman, and gives an 

interesting account of the exciting course of events 

during that leader’s time in English history. 


FICTION 
Henry for Hugh. By Ford Madox Ford. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.50. 
Mr. Ford portrays vivid characters, with Southern 
France as a background, in a story that begins where 
the narrative of The Rash Act ends. 


If Tomorrow Comes. By Louis Aaron Reitmeister. 
Great Neck, New York: The Walden Press. $2. 

A book that holds attention with its pages crowded with 

adventures and problems of the present-day world and 

of the super-world of tomorrow. 


Kerkhoven’s Third Existence. By Yacob Wassermann. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: Live- 
right Publishing Corporation. $3. 

This novel, the third volume of a trilogy, gives much 

of its author’s philosophy shortly before hisdeath. _ 


LITERATURE 
Modern Thought and Literature in France. By Régis 
Michaud. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. $2. 
An account of the trends in French literature since the 
beginning of this century and critical studies of the 
authors representative of the period are presented here. 


ADVENTURE 
South American Adventures. By Alice Curtis Desmond. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
South American countries are interestingly pictured in 
various aspects—their scenery, peoples, legends and 
economic conditions. The author’s journey included 
Peru, Bolivia, the Andes, Buenos Aires. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Dictionary of American Slang. By Maurice H. Weseen. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.50. 
Here is a useful reference book and guide to the variety © 
and complexity of slang, containing more than 15,000 
expressions, indexed and classified under twenty differ- 
ent “dialects.” 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The North American Review 
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Apéritif 


Paging Mr. Robin Hood 


HE Times of December 1 announces 
T: prize of $7,500 offered jointly by 
J. B. Lippincott Company and Mystery 
Magazine of New York, and George 
G. Harrap & Company and the Daily 
Mail of London, said prize to be paid 
to the writer who introduces to them 
by May 31, 1935, a dishonest fiction 
personality worthy of “taking place 
among the great lovable crook char- 
acters of all time.” This charming 
criminal must be embodied in a 
novel of from 70,000 to 100,000 
words, 

Whether the publishers calculated 
the fact or not, their announcement 
comes at a fortunate time, particularly 
in this country. A tremendous effort has 
been made in the last year or two to 
topple the criminal from his usual fa- 
vored place in our social scheme, and re- 
gardless of the degree of effectiveness of 
that effort, it is only right that the other 
side should be heard. Public enemies 
have been hunted down and shot or im- 
prisoned ; bankers have been exposed in 
all their perfidy to the angry eye of the 
multitude; bootleggers have been de- 
prived of a goodly share of their means 


of livelihood; and political grafters 
have been turned out of office. It is true 
that in a great many cases one set of 
political grafters is merely replaced by 
another; that bootleggers still control 
something like half of the liquor trade; 
that incompetent bankers do not suffer 
from the shame of exposure to the same 
extent as their depositors; and that pub- 
lic enemies still abound in the land. 
But the effect of the great effort to 
thwart all these is to lower them in the 
public esteem, and any believer in the 
virtues ‘of free speech will readily ad- 
mit that they deserve to have their side 
of the case put in its best light. That a 
charming personality may furnish more 
effective arguments than a thousand 
learned volumes would not be denied 
just now by the highest authority in our 
land, and so these publishers are to be 
congratulated on their perspicacity and 
high-mindedness. 

But what sort of character should this 
charming criminal be? One thing cer- 
tain is that his activities should be di- 
rected against the rich and have at least 
the partial effect of aiding the poor. 
Robin Hood was of this ilk, and though 
it may be difficult for the novelist to 
make his readers believe in the exist- 
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ence today of enough rich men to keep 
the lovable crook busy and in pocket 
money, still he will do well not to for- 
get the example of that noble-hearted 
brigand, for the contemporary reader 
can hardly be impressed favorably by a 
hero who holds up cigar stores or oper- 
ates a bucket shop to the detriment of 
widows and orphans. Too many read- 
ers are apt to have suffered from just 
such operations. 

Perhaps the ideal sphere of activity 
would be among the hidden assets of 
those formerly great financiers who 
have crashed during the past five years 
and bankrupted hundreds of thousands 
of simple citizens who had had unques- 
tioning faith in their genius, and integ- 
rity. One of the advantages of this 
sphere is that the engaging rogue would 
be forced to do a considerable amount 
of traveling in far lands, and thus be in 
the way of falling into more romantic 
adventures than would be possible in a 
prosaic homeland. More practically, he 
would be under far less danger of ar- 
rest, for fallen financiers must be reason- 
ably quiet about hidden assets, even 
when some one else steals them. And of 
course, since there is nothing that tickles 
a sucker’s fancy more than to have his 
swindler victimized, such a criminal 
would obviously have the makings of a 
great popular figure. 

In the matter of personal character- 
istics the novelist could hardly fail to 
instil in his hero a kindness to animals 
and an abiding respect for his mother. 
These things, together with boldness 
and immense ingenuity in getting out 
of scrapes, are elemental. But it would 
be advisable not to emphasize the quick- 
ness of his trigger-finger, since a good 
many people believe that there has been 
wide-spread overemphasis on the quick- 
ness of trigger-fingers in America, and 


elsewhere for that matter. A sound 
second-story technique is undoubtedly 
better. 

The religious forces of our country 
have risen up to purge the movies and 
other artistic media of indecency, there- 
fore it would probably be wise at this 
time to deal cautiously with the moral 
character of the hero—that is, aside 
from his attitude toward other persons’ 
property. It is true that many lovable 
rogues have had a way with the ladies, 
but that sort of thing might endanger 
the hero’s popularity in these days. He 
should be slightly rakish, no doubt, to 
flutter the hearts of elderly ladies, but 
he ought to express the characteristic 
with a good deal of care. He might take 
a cocktail in the sixth chapter and kiss 
his boyhood sweetheart under the mis- 
tletoe on Christmas Eve; but though 
these may be slim materials with which 
to make a devil of a fellow, the novelist 
had better not go much further. Also, 
when he has succeeded in purloining 
the major share of fallen financiers’ hid- 
den assets and distributed them to the 
poor, retaining a fair percentage as a 
nest egg, he should certainly reform and 
marry his boyhood sweetheart. That 
will justify the kiss under the mistletoe 
on Christmas Eve and mark a happy 
consummation of his heroic, single- 
handed effort toward redistribution of 
the national wealth. 

As for the hero’s personal appear- 
ance, it would be nice to make him tall, 
dark and handsome, but there is a dan- 
ger here too. A practical monopoly of 
these attractions has been held lately 
by movie stars and prize fighters, and 
in a lovable crook character of 1935 
they would smack of commercialism 
when what is needed is a national hero 
of pure altruism (less ten or fifteen per 
cent of the proceeds for a nest egg). A 
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short, stocky figure of a man, with sandy 
hair and a slight wen would be a wiser 
choice. 

While plot details must necessarily 
be left to the novelist, we can perhaps 
be forgiven for offering a bit of advice 
concerning the climax. It must, of 
course, be in a courtroom. The hero, 
through some complicated series of 
events or another, quite outside his con- 
trol, is finally brought to trial. There is 
a vast ballyhoo over the event, since 
even in the novel its hero is a national 
character. Movie cameras, broadcasting 
apparatus, reporters and the cream of 
the country’s sob sisters jam the court- 
room, together with a crowd of notables 
who have strained every influential 
string to get in. 

The hero, of course, has overwhelm- 
ing popular support, but the majesty of 
the law—even its letter—must be up- 
held, and the public appreciates this too. 
Thus we have a tremendous dramatic 
conflict. Which will be victorious, the 
lovable man with his human failings 
but essential feeling for justice, or the 
cold inhuman law? 

The prosecution sets forth the hero’s 
legal crimes and demands its pound of 
flesh, quite in accordance with its official 
duty. Then comes the defense. Techni- 
cal discussion of the crimes droops along 
endlessly. No one understands it. But 
finally the lawyers get down to realities. 
They describe the hero’s painful early 
life, his struggle against a harsh world. 
They call in character witnesses, some 
of them just possibly in the hero’s debt 
one way or another, who affirm his high 
principles and testify to his kindness and 
generosity, which, some say, have re- 
duced his fortunes to the point where he 
has a bare eighteen dollars a week on 
which to subsist. It is altogether an 


affecting picture that they paint, and 


many among the spectators are seen to 
dab at their eyes with handkerchiefs. 
If there were only a midget handy 
to place on his lap the jury would 
not even bother to leave the court- 
room. 

But there is not, and after the prose- 
cution has done everything it can to 
bring the jury to its way of thinking, 
the defense is forced to play its final 
card. It proclaims in resounding periods 
that if the defendant has done anything 
out of the way—which, mind you, 
it is not at all willing to admit—his 
offenses were no more than honest 
errors of judgment. And who 
among us is ready to set himself up as 
infallible? 

The jury files out and the issue hangs 
in the balance. Tense hours pass. At long 
last the jury returns and the verdict is 
read. The defense’s last card has turned 
thetrick: not guilty! But the moreserious 
newspapers interpret the decision as a 
public realization that so many others 
were attempting to redistribute the na- 
tional wealth by various methods at the 


time of the hero’s offenses that it would ~ 


not be fair to single him out for punish- 
ment: hence the acquittal. 

With the hero’s reform and marriage, 
the novel ends on an idyllic note, and 
every one should be pleased. 

These advices and. comments are 
offered in a spirit of unselfishness, with 
no strings attached. Whether the four 
publishers mentioned above would pay 
their $7,500 for a novel based on them 
is conjectural, to say the least. For our- 
selves we already have chosen a favorite 
criminal character, and his charm is not 


at all fictional. The gentleman referred 


to is Mr. Alphonse Capone, whose 
subscription to THE NortH AMERICAN 
Review was gratefully received last 
week, 
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Dundonald’s Destroyer 


In the November issue, 1914, during 
the early part of the War, Colonel 
George Harvey wrote an editorial on 


Dundonald’s Destroyer, which has a’ 


tantalizing interest for the reader of 
today. 

Thomas Cochrane, tenth Earl of 
Dundonald, a man of tremendous en- 
ergy and ability, with a variety of ex- 
perience including a prison term as well 
as great renown, in the year 1811 pro- 
posed to the British government the 
device which Colonel Harvey apostro- 
phized in these words: “What was the 
invention of that extraordinary genius 
which would infallibly enable one belli- 
gerent to annihilate another at a stroke, 
but which would be so appalling in 
its results that the British Govern- 
ment would not ‘shock humanity’ by 
employing it, but kept and still 
keeps it shut and sealed securely 
away from the knowledge of fight- 

men?” 

Dundonald at the time was out of 
favor with the government, but never- 
theless a secret committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate his invention, a 
committee of such distinguished and 
authoritative minds as the Duke of 
York, Admirals Lords Keith and Ex- 
mouth, who were among the most com- 
petent officers of the navy, and the two 
Congreve brothers, one of whom, Sir 
William, invented a military rocket and 
other military and industrial appliances 
of great value. These men came to the 
conclusion that Dundonald’s Destroyer 
was all that he claimed, that it would 
make England invulnerable on the at- 
tack or the defense; but they strongly 
advised against using it on the grounds 
that it was altogether too devastating. 
The government accepted their rec- 


ommendation and Dundonald left 
England after promising solemnly 
not to disclose his device to other 
countries nor to use it or permit it to 
be used anywhere except in behalf of 
England. 

In 1846, when there were fears of 
trouble with France, Dundonald again 
brought his device to the government’s 
attention and again a committee, equally 
distinguished and authoritative, inves- 
tigated i it and affirmed the first commit- 
tee’s findings, with the additional com- 
ment—which bore out Dundonald’s 
own statement—that the first use of the 
Destroyer would reveal its nature so 
fully to the world that other nations 
would be able to use it against England. 
Dundonald said later it was so sim- 
ple that it could easily have been 
employed by the rebels in the Indian 
Mutiny against the English, had it been 
known to them. Thus it was necessary 
to use it fully for the immediate de- 
struction of an opponent, and the gov- 
ernment, for humanitarian reasons, was 
unwilling to wreak such havoc even 
against an enemy. The thing was not 
tried. 

Twice again, during the Crimean 
War, Dundonald proposed his Destroy- 
er, with the same result each time. He 
died in 1860 before another war gave 
him a further opportunity to test it. The 
archives of the British Admiralty are 
supposed to contain an account of it, 
but even that is not certain. Colonel 
Harvey said: “It may be that the essen- 
tial details of it perished with its inven- 
tor.” But no one, according to Harvey, 
had ever been able to contradict the as- 
tonishing claims of Dundonald, that 


the device “would not merely defeat, 
but actually destroy, annihilate, sweep 
out of existence, any hostile force against 
which it might be directed.” That was 
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up until the first months of the World 
War. 

A fascinating speculation now is 
whether any of the horrible implements 
used in the War stemmed from Dun- 
donald’s Destroyer. That is, if we can 
believe the testimony of those eminent 
scientists and military men who exam- 
ined it and maintained that it would 
do things even worse than those accom- 
plished by poison gas, depth bombs, 
high explosives, airplanes and the rest 
of the grim paraphernalia that so thor- 
oughly failed to win any profit for the 
combatants. The three things known 
about the character of the Destroyer, as 
Colonel Harvey listed them, were that 
it could be used against navies, armies, 
or fortresses, on land or sea; that it was 
very simple; that its application and 
means of operation were so obvious that 
any one seeing it used once would know 
all about it and be able to use it. These 
characteristics seem to eliminate as 
possibilities all the gruesome inven- 
tions that were first used or per- 
fected during the War, but it is 
hard to believe that any one of the 
combatant nations would have hesi- 
tated to bring forth such a de- 
vice for fear of “shocking humanity” 
in that enlightened period—f it really 
worked. The skeptic immediately pro- 
tests that that is the point: the Destroyer 
was just another death ray, of no actual 
value. But the testimony to the con- 
trary is hard to ignore, and a mystery 
remains. 

The British Admiralty would do us 


a great favor by clearing it up. 


Change 

Early in March, 1931, the National 
Economic League sent out a list labeled 
“Paramount Problems of the United 
States for 1931” which makes queer and 
nostalgic reading today. 

The problems were listed according 
to their importance. Our almost forgot- 
ten friend, “Prohibition,” headed the 
list, and way down in last place (fifty- 
fourth) was “Governmental Principles 
and Policies”’—which is almost a com- 
plete reversal of position. In those days 
not only “Prohibition,” but “Adminis- 
tration of Justice” and “Lawlessness, 
Disrespect for Law,” came before “Un- 
employment.” “Socialism, Commu- 
nism” was in nineteenth place and “Indi- 
vidual Liberty” in thirtieth. “Finance, 
Banking, Currency, Credit” was prac- 
tically ignored—in forty-fourth place; 
“Stabilization of the Value of Money” 
was in forty-second. But “Reconsidera- 
tion of War Debts” was quite promi- 
nent, in fourteenth place—well above 
“Old Age Pensions and Insurance” and 
“Relations between Labor and Capital” 
and “Public Utilities.” 

All of which seems very odd today. 
Almost the only listings which would 
seem normal and familiar now are those 
old cronies, “Political Corruption” and 
“Tariff,” neatly paired in twelfth and 
thirteenth places. And whatever jug- 
gling is done with the other problems 
during the next four years, we may feel 
comfortably certain that these two at 
least will remain close to where they 
were in 1931 andarein 1935. W.A.D. 


‘ 


Wanted: More Edisons 


By WILLIAM TRUFANT FosTeER 


Despite a strong defeatist pressure to reduce wealth by cur- 
tailing production, hope ts gaining that we may yet 
learn to use our full productive and inven- 
tive capacity 


HAT is the aim of the Roose- 
WV = New Dealers? What, for 
that matter, is the aim of all 
the other friends of the Forgotten Man, 
who would like to get hold of the cards 
and show us how the game should be 
played?. They have one aim in com- 
mon: a higher standard of living for the 
people as a whole. It is true that “eco- 
nomic security” was the subject of the 
President’s Conference in Washington 
last month and the theme of the Presi- 
dent’s own address. But all the speakers 
called for economic security on a higher 
plane than this nation, or any other na- 
tion, has yet reached. 
What, then, in the economic sense, és 
a higher standard of living? It is noth- 
ing but increased per capita consumption 
of goods. When we say, and say cor- 


rectly, that the standard of living of 


wage earners in manufacturing pursuits, 
in the United States, rose thirty-four 
per cent between 1914 and 1926, what 
do we mean? We mean that wage 
earners consumed that much more 
wealth. We mean that for every three 
oranges, suits, radios, magazines, rugs 
and all the rest, considered as a whole, 
which the average wage earner con- 


sumed in 1914, he consumed four in 
1926. We mean that and nothing else. 
Increased per capita consumption of 
goods és a higher standard of living. 

How, then, can we consume more, 
year after year? Only by producing 
more. We can not eat cabbages which 
have never been grown, or wear ‘cloth 
which has never been spun. Here, at 
least, is something in the highly con- 
troversial and confusing realm of eco- 
nomics concerning which there is no 
disagreement. On this platform, shoul- 
der to shoulder, stand the American 
Federation of Labor and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the 
Roosevelt New Dealers and the Na- 
tional Liberty League. Even the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the American Legion do not, in 
defense of our liberties, take arms 
against this proposition. They agree 
even with Soviet Russia. 

How, then, can we produce more 
wealth year after year? Not by produc- 
ing less. And if at this point the im- 
patient reader concludes that he is read- 
ing nothing but the platitudinous 
elaboration of the obvious, let him re- 
view our recent national efforts to at- 
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tain a higher consumption of wealth by 
producing less wealth. The destruction 
of farm products is merely the most 
obvious of these efforts, Equally effect- 
ive in reducing the means of providing 
a higher standard of living is the ltmita- 
tion of hours of our most efficient ma- 
chinery, under the codes, in order to 
enable certain producers to use less 
efficient machinery, and the union rules 
in so far as they prevent workers from 
doing as much work per hour as they 
could readily and gladly do. Toward 
the same defeatist objective is the pro- 
posed thirty-hour week. And now come 
serious proposals, in one form or an- 
other, for putting a moratorium: on 
inventions, The arch enemy of the com- 
mon man in the past generation, it 
seems, was Thomas A. Edison. 

All this clearly is nonsense. There are 
only two conceivable ways of lifting the 
standard of living of the rank and file 
of our people. One is to take income 
away from the rich and give it to the 
rest of the population. The other way 
is to increase the total income. The first 
way does not take us far. Even if the 
Government took the total income of 
all persons receiving over $5,000 in the 
current year and distributed this income 
among the rest of us, we should still be 
far worse off than we were a few years 
ago. Let us say much the same thing in 
another way. If the two per cent of the 
income receivers at the top of the scale 
were forced to consume far less than 
they are now consuming, and the con- 
sumable goods thus made available 
were distributed evenly among the 
other ninety-eight per cent of the popu- 
lation, the gains would scarcely be per- 
ceptible. This is not an argument against 
a more equitable distribution of income; 
it is merely a fact which we should bear 


in mind in order to guard against dis- 


appointment. The appropriation of the 
incomes of the rich would only slightly 
benefit the rest of us, even if the process 
did not reduce the national income by 
discouraging initiative, industry and 
risk-taking. Undoubtedly, however, the 
immediate effect would be a reduction 
of the total volume of productionanda_ 
consequent lowering of the standard of © 
living of the people as a whole. In any 
event, the only way substantially to in- 
crease the material good things of life 
for all of us is to produce more. 


But why should we go on forever 
producing more and more—things, 
things, and still more things—until our 
higher aspirations are deadened by an 
avalanche of things? At the height of 
our prosperity, André Siegfried, in 
America Comes of Age, expressed the 
fear that Americans were becoming 
“thing-minded”; that as human ier 
they were becoming spiritually sub- 
merged. Since that time we have suc- 
ceeded in reducing our annual output 
of things by many billions, but compara- 
tive poverty does not seem to have 
brought spiritual blessings. To be a 
human being, it is necessary to be a con- 
sumer; and American consumers have 
never found their idealism blighted by 
the assurance of three square meals a 
day. Idealism persists, if at all, not on 
undernourishment, but in spite of it. 
The best centres for developing indi- 
viduality are well nurtured, well 
housed and well clothed human beings. 
The application of results of scientific 
research to the production of material 
wealth in the United States has greatly - 
increased the proportion of such human 
beings. Its goal must be ‘to make any 
other kind unknown. 

In any event, the labor union advo- 
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cates of the thirty-hour week are not 
seeking spiritual growth; nor is that the 
objective of those capitalists who insist 
in the codes on limitation of machine 
hours. As a matter of fact, many of 
those who are urging measures which 
would reduce the production of wealth 
would be the first to rebel against the 
new order when they discovered that it 
left them materially on a lower stand- 
ard of living. 

Even as a permanent solution of the 
problem of unemployment, the thirty- 
hour bill that is urged upon the new 
Congress is not convincing. If that is 
the way to abolish unemployment, why 
has it not been abolished? A generation 
ago, the ten-hour day was common and 
the twelve-hour day was not uncom- 
mon. Then, for most workers, came 
shorter hours and fewer days of labor 
per week. But shortening the hours of 
labor did not shorten the bread lines. 
The era of shortest labor hours was fol- 
lowed by the era of longest relief rolls. 

Leisure is not legal tender. We can 
not eat it, or wear it, or use it for shelter. 
If we could, ten million of our men 
and women would now be rolling in 
wealth. They have nothing Sut leisure. 
No, we can not raise our standard of 
living by forcing the thirty-hour week 
upon industry, until we find some way 
of transmuting leisure into goods and 
the wherewithal to buy goods. 

In this connection, Henry Ford has 
done much to mislead us. “An extra 
day of leisure,” he says “is going to 
bring large results, for the people will 
have time to expand their sense of need, 
and therefore will increase their con- 
sumption.” Most of us can not follow 
this line of reasoning. Our sense of need 
has already expanded beyond our in- 
comes. We have plenty of time to spend 
all the money we have, and plenty of 


unsatisfied wants. We can not get far in 
the market-place with free time. In any 
event—to return to our main thesis— 
we can not collectively buy. twice as 
much as we produce. Workers with a 
thirty-hour week will spend more 
money than workers with a forty-hour 
week if they have more money to 
spend. Otherwise they will not. The 
people as a whole will enjoy a higher 
standard of living with fewer hours of 
work, if they produce more wealth in 
fewer hours than they could produce in 
more hours. Otherwise they will not. A 
shorter working week may well come 
—probably will come—as @ reward for 
good business management, including 
full utilization of new inventions. That 
means gaining ground. But a shorter 
working day, forced upon the country 
by law at this time, as @ penalty for 
bad management, would mean losing 
ground. It would reduce our standard 
of living. 
Il 

The new Congress will be asked to 
pass other laws which are designed, 
whether their sponsors know it or not, 
to lower our standard of living. The 
cry is still, “There ought to be a law!” 
Among the proposed laws are several 
which, directly or indirectly, tend to 
prevent the full use in industry of new 
inventions. But it is no use trying to 
outlaw all labor-saving devices. Even if 
we spent our entire time making laws, 
we could not keep up with inventors. 
Nobody knows where they will break 
out next with a device which makes two 
men idle where only one was idle be- 
fore. Yesterday it was in the cotton 
mills, Today it is in the paint shops. 
Tomorrow it may be almost anywhere. 


For centuries the world has been 
in vain to stop these ae 


; 
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ing them, excommunicating them, ex- 
iling them, burning them at the stake. 
The author of Ecclesiastes even tried to 
end their troublesome activities by writ- 
ing poetry about them. “This only have 
I found,” he sang sadly, “that God 
made men upright; but they have 
sought out inventions.” 

Back in the Sixteenth Century, 
Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo ran 
clear by all the “stop” signals of their 
day. Somebody had to go ahead before 
there could be any telephones, or radios, 
or airplanes—before there could be a 
Thomas A. Edison. After all, there is 
something to be said for these scientists. 
They have brought within the reach of 
the common people of today more com- 
fort and security and health and music 
—yes and means of spiritual growth— 
than ever the kings and queens of old 
enjoyed. 

Certainly, “there ought to be a law.” 
And there és a law. Here it is: the surest 
way to keep down standards of living is 
to keep down scientists. 

For many years we have been hearing 
men exclaim in dismay, “How can we 


‘possibly find a huge new industry to do 


as much for the next generation as the 
automobile industry has done for our 
generation?” Science will tell us the 
answer unless we refuse to listen. We 
have not yet learned, as Edison said, 
one-millionth part of what there is to 
learn. 

Our chemical industries have the 
vigor and daring and promise of youth. 
While old industries have been drows- 
ing by the fireside, the chemical indus- 
tries have brought out cellophane, new 
plastics and synthetic building materi- 
als, created largely out of waste. They 
have shown us how easy it is to tear 
down ten million obsolete dwellings 


and build ten million which are fit for 


this age of science. Farmers may soon 
build straw houses; that is, houses made 
of synthetic lumber, compounded of 
straw. It may still be true that we can 
not make bricks without straw. But we 
can make houses without bricks—if we 
have plenty of straw. 

To find a new industry to do for us 
what the automobile industry has done, 
we need only take any train out of any 
large American city, any day, and look 
out the window. Dirty, shabby shacks in 
ugly huddles! Why not tear them down 
and build new ones with our surplus 
men and materials and money? Science 
has already provided the wrecking ma- 
chinery. Potentially, the home-building 
industry is ten times as great a stimulus 
to trade and employment as the auto- 
mobile industry ever was. It has not yet 
written the first chapter of its Book of 
Genesis. 

The bespectacled chemist, messing 
about in the laboratory, may at any mo- 
ment hit upon another profitable use for 
mountains of waste. He may turn corn- 
husks into silk. He may even challenge 
the pig’s squeal as a symbol of waste’s 
irreducible minimum. Any day may 
come a discovery which will create an- 
other entirely new industry. All 
through the ages, chemists have tried 
to find out how to turn the baser metals 
into gold. They may never find out: 
there may be no such thing as the 
philosopher’s stone. Still, in a very real 
sense, “thar’s gold in them thar test- 
tubes.” 

Edison has been quoted on almost 
every conceivable subject, but he has 
never been quoted as saying that you 
can’t do anything. No true scientist ever 
talks that way. The man who first said, 
“You can’t get blood from a turnip,” 
was not a scientist. A scientist would 
have contented himself with the cau- 
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tious statement: “As far as we now 
know, no process has yet been discov- 
ered by which to extract blood from 
turnips”; implying, in his open-minded 
way, that any morning we might see the 
headline, “Humble Turnip Gives Pint 
of Vital Fluid: Saves Life of Prominent 
Citizen.” 

Silly? Not necessarily so. The blood- 
and-turnip tradition started only by 
chance. Its author, casting around for a 
picturesque phrase to denote impossi- 
bility, might have snorted: “You can’t 
get rubber out of golden-rod.” But now 
you can. Edison saw to that. 

Science never yawns and calls it a day. 
Any one who still has a pet “impossibil- 
ity” would do well to chloroform it and 
have it stuffed. For as soon as science 
and business hunt in pairs, it will be shot 
to pieces anyway. Even the “Impossi- 
bility-of-Abolishing-Poverty.” 


IV 


The New American, says Henry 
Adams, “will be a kind of god, com- 
pared with any other human being that 
ever lived.” He will be the child 
of incalculable coal power, chemical 

power, radiating energy and forces of 
the atom yet to be utilized. “Every 
American, in the year 2,000,” says Mr. 
Adams, “will think in complexities un- 
imaginable to the era of John Adams.” 
To him the Nineteenth Century will 
seem on the same low plane as the 
Fourth Century, and equally childlike. 
From the time of John Adams to the 
time of Theodore Roosevelt, the ad- 
vance of science was faster and faster. 
Indeed, as Henry Adams sees it, in 
every ten regs Fe that period the gain 
in man’s control over the forces of na- 
ture was at least twice as great as the 
gain in the previous ten years. Since 
1900, progress has been still faster. 


Arithmetic can not measure the rate: it 
requires algebra and geometry. 

That this New American, dramati- 
cally portrayed by Henry Adams, is 
within the realms of scientific possibility, 
every scientist knows. The only ques- 
tion is whether bankers and business 
men and politicians can keep pace with 
bacteriologists, chemists and physicists. 
The end of poverty is not the chimerical 
goal it is supposed to be by the scorners 
of “the new era.” Scientists have al- 


ready made it possible for us to create. 


enough material wealth to abolish want. 
Our chief trouble is that we have not 
yet discovered how to distribute the 
wealth. 

It is scarcely more than a generation 
ago that men began building “horseless 

” Theirs was the vision, the 
energy, the faith that moved moun- 
tains of discouragement. No matter 
what they proposed to do, they were 
told that it could not be done. As soon 
as their business actually did get under 
way, the poor prophets of failure, whom 
we have always with us, declared that 
the business was about to collapse. Al- 
ways it was about to collapse. And 
always, always, the saturation point 
was just around the corner. Nothing 
daunted, the pioneers went blithely on, 
seizing new ideas, pouring money into 
research, scrapping new machines and 
installing better ones, until they more 
than trebled the output per man hour, 
and gave us a highly complicated and 
amazingly efficient piece of machinery, 
at a lower cost per pound than a tub of 
butter. 

How much progress would the auto- 
mobile industry have made if it had 
depended on government initiative? 
Even under private initiative, how fast 
would it have developed if the Federal 
Government “had endeavored to keep 
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all the little inefficient production units 
in operation by limiting machine hours, 
by retarding the use of new inventions 
and by trying to keep up prices through 
code agreements? 

Thanks largely to Edison and the re- 
searches of men inspired by him, an 
unknown something now flows, in some 
unknown way, precisely where man 
wants it to flow. And behold, age-old 
burdens are lifted from the backs of 
those who labor and are heavy laden! 
At this moment a single workman, sit- 
ting in a clean, quiet room before an 
instrument board, reaches out his arm, 
turns a few small switches, and makes 
Niagara Falls illuminate a hundred 
cities and run the wheels of a thousand 
factories. The average American work- 
man today has, in effect, a hundred 
slaves working for him incessantly. 
Thus he hasa large measure of freedom 
from human slavery, achieved by en- 
slaving the forces of nature. Rightly we 


_ honor the great inventor. 


But we can honor him with some- 
thing better than commemorative ex- 
ercises. A thousand Niagara Falls, or 
their equivalent in power, are still run- 
ning to waste. A thousand potential 
power stations lie hidden in the bowels 
of the earth. Ten times ten hundred 
thousand willing workers have no work 
to do. Still there are millions on the 
farms who have not yet achieved the 
luxury of a single incandescent light. 
Yes, we need more Edisons. But their 
inventions will do little for industry 
and employment as long as we cling to 
the notion that the way to have more 
wealth is to produce less, 


Vv 


Plainly, we could produce more 
wealth if we could sell it. Plainly, we 
could sell it if the people who want it 


had the money wherewith to buy it. 
Nobody need get a headache over eco- 
nomic textbooks in an effort to under- 
stand that: he need do nothing more 
than consult his own experience. Even 
the recent Report of “The National 
Survey of Potential Product Capac- 
ity” tells him nothing new. The - 
American people have, indeed, as the 
Report says, long submitted to priva- 
tion “which could have been eliminated 
at any time” if we had not failed to 
utilize so large a part of our production 
facilities. Even in 1929, as the recent 
painstaking study of the Brookings In- 
stitution shows, there were wasted pro- 
ductive facilities up to at least twenty 
per cent. At present, the waste is nearer 
fifty per cent. This means that we could 
double the average real income of the 
people, if we could enable them to buy 
our potential output. 

But, we are told, there is a fallacy in 
this reasoning. The New York Times 
editorially expresses the common ob- 
jection: 

“There is a difference between the 
potential or indicated horsepower of a 
gasoline engine and its actual horse- 
power. Given an engine with a certain 
stroke, bore, &c., it is possible to figure 
the potential horsepower on the assump- 
tion that no energy is lost in friction or 
passive resistance. But it is pointless to 
say that the horsepower would be such 
and such if it were a engine. This 
is precisely what the N. S. P. P. C. does 
in the economic field. It says, in effect, 
that the national production could be 
doubled if the national purchasing 
power were doubled. But it overlooks - 
that these are simply two names for the 
same thing: both mean the national 
income.” 

Here we have the usual juggling of 
terms, There is a national income in 
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dollars and also a national income in 
goods, It is true that we can not, on any 
given day, substantially increase the 
national income in goods by increasing 
the national income in dollars. But dur- 
ing the next twelve months, let us say, 
we could increase the demand for goods 
by increasing the national income in 
dollars; and increased demand for 
goods, as long as millions of willing 
workers had no work, would certainly 
increase the production of goods. It 
would therefore increase the national 
income in terms of goods. 

The problem is financial. The chief 
reason why we do not keep up with our 
Edisons is that our financing of con- 
sumption does not long keep up with 
our financing of production. This is the 
only sense in which we ever have a 
“general overproduction of goods.” We 
never produce more goods as a whole 
than we want; merely more than we 
can buy. For a plethora of goods there 
are only two cures: one is reduced pro- 
duction; the other is increased consump- 
tion. The treatment which is always 
prescribed by the economic doctors of 
despair is reduced production. It is the 
medicine we take, willy-nilly, once a 
depression gets under way, as long as 
we rely on the rugged individualism of 
the practitioners. They belong to the 
blood-letting school. But as soon as we 
act collectively for the common good, 
we choose the other cure: we speed up 
consumption instead of slowing down 
production. To do that we have to place 
the control of the total volume of cur- 
rency and credit in the hands of Federal 
agents who are determined to raise our 
standard of living. 

Lately we have been moving in that 
direction. The former Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Eugene R: 
_ Black, said in 1930: “I do not agree with 


those men who are saying that in 
America there must be no retrogression 
from the present high grade of living. 
. . » We have been living in an auto- 
mobile, a Frigidaire, a radio era, and 
have been sitting in the atmosphere of 
a Corona-Corona. We can not pay our 
debts and continue in that atmosphere. 
Let us not fool ourselves.” Since 1930, 
we have followed defeatists of that 
school of thought. We have substanti- 


ally reduced our standard of living 


by purchasing—hence by producing— 
fewer automobiles, radios, Frigidaires, 


Corona-Coronas and goods in general. 


Inevitably we have thereby reduced our 
capacity to pay our debts. 

Now, in the appointment of Mar- 
riner C. Eccles as Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, we have made a 
right-about-face. Even in 1929, Mr. 
Eccles says, our people did not have the 
high standard of living to which the 
material wealth of this country entitled 
them. We can lift our standard of living 
at once, he insists, through bold, prompt 
use of our surplus currency and 
credit; we can do collectively, he says, 
what business men can not do individu- 
ally. He is not worrying, as his prede- 
cessors worried, about the immediate 
balancing of the budget. The deficit will 
disappear, he is convinced, as soon as we 
use our new inventions and idle mone- 
tary resources in the increased produc- 
tion of wealth. 

It is not an accident that we now have 
as the head of our Federal Reserve 
System a man who thus turns his back 
on the economics of despair. As a matter 
of fact, it was Mr. Eccles’s statement of 
these very convictions before the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate, in 
February, 1933, which brought him to 
the attention of the Administration. 
“We have a complete economic plant,” 


| 
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he said to the Committee, “able to sup- 
ply a superabundance not only of all the 
necessities of our people, but the com- 
forts and luxuries as well. Our problem, 


‘then, becomes one purely of distribu- 


tion. This can be brought about only by 
providing purchasing power sufficiently 
adequate to enable the people to obtain 
the consumption goods which we, as a 
nation, are able to produce. The eco- 
nomic system can serve no other pur- 
pose and expect to survive.” 

“We need bold and courageous lead- 


ership,” Mr. Eccles continued, “more . 


than at any other time in our history, 
for the reason that our industrial evolu- 
tion has made necessary a new economic 
philosophy... . We must think in 
terms of the ‘scientific, technological, 
interdependent machine age. . . . We 
hear demands for increased economies 
in every field, both public and private, 
which can only make for further dis- 
tress and unemployment and less buy- 
ing power. . . . It is incomprehensible 


that the people of this country should 
very much longer stupidly continue to 
suffer the wastes, the bread lines, the 
suicides and the despair, and be forced 


to die, steal, or accept a miserable pit- 


tance in the form of charity which they 
resent, and properly resent. We shall 
either adopt a plan which will meet this 
situation under capitalism, or a plan will 
be adopted for us which will operate 
without capitalism.” 

Thus it is clear that, for the first time 
in the history of the Federal Reserve 
Board, we have as its Governor, and in 
full accord with the Treasury, a prac- 
tical, extraordinarily successful banker 
who scorns the idea that the way to in- 
crease our wealth is to decrease it; who 
is convinced that all we need do ‘o lift 
the standard of living of our people 
above any level hitherto achieved is, 
through collective leadership, to enable 
the people to buy the increased goods 
which they eagerly want, and which 
they are perfectly willing and able to 
produce. In short, we now have at the 
head of our ing system a man 
who boldly and clearly. proclaims an 
economic philosophy which has hitherto 
been expounded only by a few pioneers 
whom the orthodox bankers and the 
orthodox economists have done their 
best to discredit. Perhaps, after all, we 
shall utilize the inventions of our future 
Edisons. 


Is Inflation Possible? 


By Ricuarp A. LEsTER 


Who takes the almost unique position that it is not—at least 
for the near future 


*vE just been talking with a friend of 

mine. He is a classicist by trade and 

a good one too, whereas I’m only a 
mediocre economist. He has been tell- 
ing me all about that topic of the hour, 
inflation. He confesses he isn’t too sure 
just what inflation is, but nevertheless 
he is certain that we are going to have 
some of it before long. The assurance 
with which he asserted and reiterated 
this opinion reminded me of our finan- 
cial writers and those consulting econo- 
mists who peddle their prejudices and 


My classical friend is not singular in 
his naive notions. The whole country— 
Wall Street, Washington and Podunk 
—for some strange reason is convinced 
that inflation is around the corner if 
not already in our midst. Small-fry 
financiers and stock-market dabblers talk 
glibly about continentals, shin-plasters, 
greenbacks, assignats, as well as the post- 
War inflation of the mark, the franc, 
the lira and the crown. Regardless of 
which way the market goes, inflation 
seems to be the pet answer of those 
wizards who compose copy for the finan- 
cial pages. If bonds fall, it is due to the 
fear of inflation; if stocks fall, ditto; if 
bonds rise, the rumor is that people 


were buying in anticipation of inflation; 
if stocks rise, ditto. As a result, confu- 
sion is further confounded. 

Such confusion and contradiction 
mean prosperity to the Wall Street con- 
sulting-economist crowd who are called 
in to “advise” corpulent vice-presidents. 
Inflation to the boys who supply be- 
wildered business executives with the 
“cold dope” on how to avoid its evil 
effects—how to ride on top of the in- 
flationary tide—pays handsome profits. 
No wonder inflation is their theme song. 
Meanwhile unheard-of underlings in 
Washington write reports on inflation 
which compete with detective stories for 
the spare time of the New Dealers; 
bankers and economists spend their idle 
hours figuring the extent to which our 
currency could be inflated; and those 
few swivel-chair executives of large cor- 
porations who have more than a sheep- 
skin to show for four years spent within 
“cloistered walls” may be seen spend- 
ing evenings poring over strange books 
chock-full of charts, now and then 
thumbing in the W érterbiicher by their 
sides. 

What a lot of fun and also how 
funny! Everybody believes that we are 
in for a “dangerous” inflation and there 
is hardly a chance of it. The inflation 
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fad may inflate the ego and pocketbooks 
of certain so-called economists, but the 
probability that prices will soar skyward 
is next to nil. 


The burden of proof for inflation 
rests upon those economic wiseacres 
who use big words, like equilibrium and 
confidence, as though they really knew 
what they were talking about. These 
viewers-with-alarm say that inflation is 
sure to pay us an extended visit and 
they point to the so-called lessons of the 
past. Let them look to their lessons. Let 
them offer up from “the accumulated 
experience of the ages” just one single 
instance of an inflation that occurred 
during times of peace and when one- 
fourth of the working population of a 


country was unemployed. The simple . 


answer is that there is no such case on 
record. All the well-known inflations 
occurred in connection with wars and by 
accident rather than intent. No inflation 
that was an inflation ever took place 
when a country was in the depths of a 
Let us turn for a moment to the his- 
tory books. When our forefathers used 
the phrase “not worth a continental” 
they referred to the paper money which 
our Continental Congress began to print 
in 1775, within a week after the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. The Colonies, since 
they had no borrowing credit abroad 
and no banking system nor national cur- 
rency, were forced to finance the Revo- 
lutionary War by issuing continental 
- No wonder continentals by 
1780 had depreciated until butter cost 
$12 a pound and corn $150 a bushel. 
And take note of the conditions under 
which inflation occurred: war, no na- 
tional monetary system and a brand 
new currency issue. 


Ten years later another revolution, 
this time the French Revolution, was 
financed by the printing of a paper 
money called assignats because they 
were based on an assignment of title 
to certain church lands recently seized 
by the state. But again it is important 
to observe that, although the issue of as- 
signats began in December, 1789, there 
was little depreciation until after the 
monarchy was overthrown and France 
had declared war upon Austria and 
Prussia (1791). Then followed a decla- 
ration of war with England in 1792, 
Civil War in 1793 and a Reign of Ter- 
ror, until by 1796 the assignats were 
practically worthless. Throughout this 
period of wholesale warfare, supplies 
were so reduced that the fear of starva- 
tion was ever present. No wonder prices 
rose by leaps and bounds. With a reduc- 
tion in the products to be purchased, 
prices would have risen even without 
the printing of assignats. As S. E. Har- 
ris says in his book on The Assignats, 
“an explanation of depreciation without 
a consideration of the curtailment of 
production and circulation of products, 
is of doubtful value.” Again note the 
conditions: continual warfare, unstable 
governments and a brand new money 
based on land values. 

Compared with the inflation 
at the end of the Eighteenth Century 
the ascent of prices caused by the issue 
of greenback currency during our Civil 
War (1861-1864) was mild indeed. 
The p ing power of greenbacks 
fell but fifty per cent during that pe- 
riod, a change relatively no greater than 
the increase in the purchasing power of 
our dollar from 1930 to 1933. Again 
the exigency of war an increase 
in the amount of currency issued at the 
very time that a part of the country’s 
working force was withdrawn from 
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production to in destruction. 

The World War and post-War cur- 
rency experience of European countries 
is so recent that there is no need to elab- 
orate on it at great length. The reader 
may recall that the crown and the mark, 
currencies of the defeated countries, fell 
farther and farther in value until, in 
1922 and 1923 respectively, they be- 
came so worthless that it took thousands 
and even millions of them to buy a box 
of matches. The lira and the franc had 
fallen to about one-sixth of their pre- 
War value by 1920 and were eventu- 
ally stabilized at that figure. The pound 
never lost much of its purchasing power 
relative to that of the dollar during the 
War and regained its old par with the 
dollar in 1925. This is worth remem- 
bering since England is the only other 
nation that uses modern cheque-book 
money (bank cheques) to an extent at 
all comparable to its use in this country. 


Now prices may rise either as a result 
of an increase in the amount of money 
in use or of a decrease in the supply 
of goods exchanged. During a war the 
scarcity of goods is due to a lack of 
productive capacity. This is not true in 
times of peace and depression. Under 
such circumstances any advance in prices 
causes production to pick up immedi- 
ately and this increase in the supply of 
products for sale acts as an automatic 
check to any further rise in price. The 
new money is put to work buying a 
larger volume of goods. So long as 
some people are unemployed and some 
factories are not operating at full blast, 
runaway inflation is impossible, since 
any additional money will be offset and 
absorbed by increased trade. Idle men 
and idle plants exert a heavy down- 
ward pressure on prices. 


In this country, as in England, most 
payments are made by cheque. In fact, 
normally ninety per cent of all our bills 
are paid by pen money (cheques) and 
only ten per cent by pocket money (cash 
and ). On the other hand, dur- 
ing the Civil War in this country and 
in France, Germany and Austria during 
the World War most payments were 
made by currency. Since Federal money 
is of such slight importance in our pres- 
ent economy, it is obvious that, so long 
as bankers refuse to lend freely and eye 
the budget with undue alarm, inflation 
will probably continue to be an interest- 
ing subject for conversation but never 
an actuality. 

Furthermore, increases in cheque- 
book money normally initiate changes 
in Federal money and not vice vérsa. 
The customary order of events is: in- 
creased bank borrowing, increased bank 
deposits, increased demand for currency 
and cash. To anticipate an inflation with- 
out inflation in bank money is to expect 
the tail to wag the dog. So long as the 
bankers have the jitters and won’t or 
can’t lend on a wholesale scale, the rest 
of us need lose little sleep. With cur- 
rency playing such a passive and minor 
role, billions of dollars of Federal 
money would have to be pumped into 
circulation before prices could be pushed 
up to any appreciable extent. 

That, in part, is the correct answer to 
those skeptics who say, “Yes, but how 
about the budget?” Most of these peo- 
ple didn’t know until recently that we 
had a budget. As a matter of fact, the 
importance of the budget, like Mark 
Twain’s death, has been grossly exag- 
gerated. An unbalanced budget may 
speed up inflation, but it requires more 
than an unbalanced budget to initiate 
a good-sized inflation, as the reader will 
readily understand if he recalls our 
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brief perusal of the history books. And 
in none of the instances of inflation that 
we reviewed, let me add, did the bank- 
ers carry on a campaign of passive re- 
sistance to inflation. Quite the contrary, 
they added fat to the fire. 

Whether our bankers are correct in 
their fears of the effects of inflation on 
the banking business is another question 
and somewhat irrelevant. The impor- 
tant fact is that the bankers are afraid 
and that their fears cause them to sit 
tight on their money. So long as they 
refuse to lend freely inflation is practi- 
cally impossible. Some evidence from 
previous inflations indicates that their 
fears are largely unfounded, that banks 
are fairly immune from most of the 
vicissitudes of inflation. Bankers are 
middlemen dealing in fixed money 
promises; their assets and liabilities are 
equally affected by changes in the value 
of money. And in so far as a bank’s as- 
sets consist of stocks or bad bonds, to 
that extent it might even gain by a 
rapidly-rising price level. 

 Itis strange. In this country the bank- 
ers cry out against inflation and the 
farmers cry for it, yet there is no evi- 
dence from previous inflationary experi- 
ence to prove that the farmer’s fortune 
varies directly with the price level. On 
the contrary, farmers have usually suf- 
fered from inflation. The professors at 
least are intelligent in their opposition 
to inflationary policies, for even though 
the cost of living goes up they must 
make the same old income do. Perhaps 
that helps to explain why they are so 
prone to sign ponderous petitions con- 
demning recent monetary policies. 


IV 


A year ago the “trend of events” was 
“in the direction of us infla- 
tion.” This October “there are develop- 


ing conditions and:moveraents which 
point definitely toward dangerous infla- 
tion.” A recent petition, signed by fifty- 
three economists goes on to discuss in 
detail these “dangerous tendencies,” 
which may include the incoming Con- 
gress. Before the election our humble 
petitioners said that unless “level- 
headed, sound money” men were 
elected to the next Congress, this coun- 
try might “be plunged into an orgy of 
currency inflation which will culminate 
in disaster.” The answer in the ver- 
nacular is, “Where have I heard that 
before?” 

It may be hard to stop an inflation, 
but it is a sight harder to start one 
under certain conditions. President 
Hoover tried to boost the figure for 
bank debt (or credit) outstanding. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has followed in his 
predecessor’s footsteps. Unlike a Fed- 
eral money inflation, a bank money in- 
flation (an increase in the debts people 
owe to the banks) apparently is not 
“unhealthy and dangerous”—at least 
not ‘to a banker. But to the layman it 
would seem, to use a Smithian wise- 
crack, that no matter who does the slic- 
ing it would still be a baloney dollar. 

Repeated attempts to bring about an 
expansion in bank debt or deposits by 
an increase in bank borrowing have 
proved flat failures. What reason then 
is there to that attempts to ex- 
pand Federal money will meet with 
immediate and “disastrous” success? 
The talk of Congressmen is cheap and, 
though that is all it takes to scare a 
banker, it takes more than talk to start 
a “dangerous” inflation during a severe 
depression. Those who point to the 
monetary powers granted to the Presi- 
dent and think that they have thereby 
proved an inflation imminent are prac- 


tising the simplest sort of self-deception. 
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Those who go furtlier ahd atterhpt*to 


estimate the theoretical maximum in- 
flation possible on the basis of present 
laws and existing credit conditions (one 
professor has published a guess of 150 
billion dollars) might just as well spend 
their time figuring out how many fore- 
fathers they have. 

So that there will be no misunder- 
standing, let me say right here that I 
am not trying to defend or excuse the 
many asinine monetary policies con- 
cocted by this Administration. The gold 
purchase plan of Professor G. F. War- 
ren may have caused more gold to be 
dug out of the ground to be reburied in 
the vaults of the Federal Reserve 
Banks or the Treasury; but to expect 
that frequent changes in the price the 
government pays for gold would affect 
directly the price level of a country off 
the gold standard was to expose a vast 
ignorance of the workings of our mone- 
tary mechanism. And the silver pur- 
chase programme’is about on a par with 
the gold purchase programme. As one 
professor has said, the Government 
might just as well purchase scrap iron 
as silver for reserve to back our money 
unless we are to have a silver, a bi- 
metallic or a symmetallic standard. 
Silver doesn’t help a country to stay on 


the gold standard nor to settle foreign 
balances with gold standard countries. 
In fact, the purchase of scrap iron for 
reserve behind Federal money would 
probably have been preferable, since it 
would not have had such evil effects 
upon the price level and economy of 
China. 


There are, I admit, limits to the ex- 
tent to which stupidity may have free 
rein without very definite “disastrous” 
results. Nothing is fool-proof, not even 
a New Deal. In these “Happy Days” 
anything is possible. But we are far 
from the edge of that proverbial preci- 
pice conjured up by those monetary 

” who mount the rostrums. 
Although “disastrous” inflation is pos- 
sible, the probability that it will arrive 
with next week’s wash or even with the 
advent of spring is extremely remote. 
Millions of idle men and billions of 
dollars’ worth of idle equipment are 
a safe guarantee that prices will not 
sprout wings overnight or during the 
cold weather. Those anti-inflationists 
who would warn us against the coming 
American inflation remind one of the 
accident that was looking for som: — 
to happen. Inflation may be the 
of their dreams but actually it is very 
nearly out of the question. 


— 
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More Fodder for Photomaniacs 


By E. BercuToip 


New techniques in picture gathering and dissemination seem des- 
tined to effect wide changes in American newspapers 


APER editors are coming 
to realize, not without alarm 
in some quarters, that the na- 

tion of headline scanners to whom they 
have been catering is fast becoming a 
nation of “photomaniacs.” That’s the 
not too term to 
the new generation of newspaper read 

ers who get their news chiefly from 
news-pictures, partially from headlines 


and to a minor degree from the printed 


word of the type column.. Recognition 
of the “photomaniac”—and we must 
a less derisive term for him, since he 
is likely to be with us in increasing num- 
bers for many years to come—not only 
forecasts a radical change in the char- 
acter and make-up of the daily news- 
paper, but is already evident in the re- 
newed warfare between the several 
newsreel producers for news “beats,” 
in the quick acceptance of such “photo- 
books” as The First World War and 
Metropolis, and in the plans of several 
publishers to turn out such works as a 
history of the United States in pictures, 
a story of 1934 in newsphotos and 
others. ‘ 
Americans have long been the most 
news-hungry people on the face of the 
earth. Not even the depression has 
curbed to any marked extent their will- 


ingness to hand out from two to five 
cents each morning and evening for the 
world’s most perishable commodity, the 
day’s news. The three major news serv- 
ices—the Associated Press, United 
Press and International News Service 
—spend $25,000,000 annually to in- 
dulge the American appetite for tele- 
graphic news alone. This insatiable 
hunger for news has been conditioned 
only by the reader’s increasingly in- 
sistent demand that his reading shall 
not interfere with his running. The 
newspaper headline, the tabloid, the 
newsmagazine, the newsreel and radio 
news flashes all have evolved from this 
demand for news and more news—but 
in increasingly compact capsule form. 

Many editors now recognize, not | 
without considerable reluctance, that a 
really good newsphoto—packed with 
dramatic action—is far greater as a cir- 
culation asset than the best written and 
most dramatic word picture which 
might be presented by a reporter. But 
not many newsphotos in the past have 
been of such high excellence, nor could 
the reader who prefers to get his news 
through pictures rely wholly on news- 
photos, because the written stories of 
distant events usually arrived days or 
weeks before the pictures. But with the 


| 
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advent of 1935, thirty-nine newspapers 
in the United States are prepared to 
present newsphotos of major events 
with the same speed that they print the 
written telegraphic account. This is 
made possible through a new national 
telephoto network set up by the Asso- 
ciated Press to serve subscribing mem- 
ber papers with pictures by wire. The 
$1,000,000 annual cost of this service 
will give values approximating those of 
old masters to the year’s most impor- 
tant news-pictures. Like most innova- 
tions in the newspaper publishing field, 
it has been greeted favorably only by a 
small and aggressive group of metro- 
politan dailies and has been damned 
with vehemence by many whose stature 
in the Fourth Estate is unquestioned 
and whose past policies have made 
them huge profits. Nearly all agree that 
it will radically alter the character of 
the daily newspaper and make signifi- 
cant changes in the reading habits of 
millions of Americans. . 


Illustrations—drawings, cartoons or 
photographs—were once marks of rank 
sensationalism. It has taken the press 
a long time to remove its early inhibi- 
tions to the illustration. Harper's 
Weekly caused quite a stir in the pub- 
lishing field in 1857 when it announced: 
“The proprietors beg to state that they 
will be happy to receive sketches or 
photographic pictures of striking scenes, 
important events, and to pay liberally 
for such as they may use.” Thomas 
Nast’s “unwritten editorials” in Harp- 
er’s once caused William Marcy Tweed 
to shout: “Let’s stop them damn pic- 
tures. I don’t care what the papers write 
about me—my constituents can’t read. 
But—damn it—they can see pictures.” 
The cartoon or “unwritten editorial” 


was not adopted by any daily newspaper 
until 1884, when the New York World 
took up the feature which had pre- 
viously been the special province of the 
weekly magazine. Harpers Weekly, 
Leslie’s Weekly and the old Police 
Gazette were the popular picture papers 
until the daily newspaper of the Pulit- 
zer and Hearst schools of sensational- 
ism entered the news-picture field, after 
photo-engraving had become a com- 
mercial certainty in 1890. News pho- 
tography as we know it today was 
really born along with Mr. Hearst’s 
creation of the “streamer” headline 
during the Spanish American War. 
The “streamer” is no longer considered 
a mark of sensationalism, but many 
editors hesitate to publish photographs 
on gruesome subjects which they con- 
sider quite proper to handle with the 
most harrowing details in the news col- 
umns written by reporters. 

But it is not on the grounds of fears 
for a new wave of sensationalism that 
certain publishers object to the new 
$1,000,000 service which will wire 
photos as quickly as the written word. 
That old champion of sensationalism, 
William Randolph Hearst, is to be 
found on the side of the objectors. So 
is Roy W. Howard, head of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers and United Press. 
And Adolph Ochs, publisher of the 
conservative New York Times, is “not 
interested.” Their objections, varying 
from the vehement attacks of Mr. 
Hearst and his counsel, John F. Ney- 
lan, to the passive resistance of Mr. 
Ochs, are economic. They picture the 
publishers as being saddled with an 
annual expense running into millions of 
dollars to indulge the whims of the 
“photomaniac.” If Colonel Robert R. 
McCormick, that stalwart champion of 
a free press in America who publishes 
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the Chicago Tribune, had not found 
merit in the AP’s new wired-photo serv- 
ice and signed up for it, he might have 
given Messrs. Hearst, Howard and 
Ochs a platform on which to oppose the 
new service as an abridgment of the 
newspapers’ constitutional rights to 
freedom of the press. It was Colonel 
McCormick, you may ‘recall, who 

that “freedom of the press can 
be abridged by anything that unreason- 
ably raises the cost of production or un- 
reasonably decreases the return from 
publishing.” But this new evil could 
not be blamed on the NRA or circuitous 
attempts of the New Deal to shackle 
the press. 

It was the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company which originally 
developed the telephoto process and 
offered it as a public service several 
years ago, connecting eight major cities 
in the United States. The four news- 
photo services—the Associated Press, 
Hearst’s International News Service, 
the Scripps-Howard-afhliated Acme 
Pictures and Och’s Times Wide World 
—used the telephoto service for pictures 
of outstanding importance. But the re- 
sults left a good deal to be desired by 
the editors receiving the photographs 
and commercial clients using the service 
apparently experienced no better re- 
sults, so the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company discontinued its 
telephoto service in June, 1933, with a 
loss of $2,800,000 inscribed in red on 
its books. 

The utility company’s engineers 
went back to their laboratories and de- 
veloped a new machine, which was 
offered for sale or rental to each of the 
newsphoto services. It was turned down 
by Mr. Hearst, Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Ochs, but Mr. Cooper of The Asso- 
ciated Press saw in it the realization of 


an old ambition to codrdinate news told 
in pictures with news told in words. The 
new machine could transmit a photo- 
graph seven by nine inches to news- 
papers in all parts of the country simul- 
taneously in seven minutes, which is 
about half the time required to send a 
news story of 1,000 words. What was 
more: the new machine could transmit 
pictures which, in many instances, de- 
fied detection from the original. It 
meant the end of confused rushing of 
photographs to meet train and plane 
schedules. It meant a ten-fold stepping 
up of news values in photographs, for 
even the finest newsphoto suffered by 
being printed in a distant newspaper a 
day, two days or a week after the story 
had been told in words. Mr. Cooper . 
sent his newsphoto editor, Norris A. 
Huse, to visit two score editors and 
publishers in all parts of the country. 
His itinerary did not happen to include 
papers affiliated with Mr. Hearst, Mr. 
Howard or Mr. Ochs, who operate the 
three picture services competing with 
the Associated Press. The first to sign 
up was the Baltimore Sun, which was 
the first newspaper in the United States 
to have a telegraph wire strung into its 
ofice. Thirty-five other papers joined © 
the Sun’s company, underwrote the en- 
tire cost of the service with the under- 
standing that as other member. papers 
subscribed their share would be pro- 
rated. Mr. Cooper had achieved some- 
thing of a coup de maitre. 

But when news of the plan trickled 
into the offices of the competing photo 
services, old wounds in the three-cor- 
nered fight between Hearst, Scripps- 
Howard and the Associated Press— 
wounds which had been healed by sev- 
eral years of unusually friendly rela- 
tions—were reopened. Mr. Neylan, 
counsel for Mr. Hearst, shattered the 
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formal quiet of the 1934 annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Press with a de- 
mand that the matter of a rumored 
telephoto service be brought before the 
members for immediate di8cussion. 
While some Hearst and Scripps-How- 
ard papers are members of the Asso- 
ciated Press, not all have acquired 
membership. Through their several 
memberships, however, both have a 
powerful voice in the affairs of this non- 
profit, codperative organization for the 
collection and dissemination of tele- 
graphic news. Mr. Hearst’s counsel 
called for a plebiscite on the issue, 
knowing that in the AP’s membership 
rolls of 1,335 papers it was quite likely 
that smaller newspapers without en- 


graving plants would vote against the pecti 


new telephoto service and thereby block 
their bigger competitors from using the 
service. Following a day of heated dis- 
cussion, a “resolution of confidence” in 
the AP management was passed; and 
Mr. Neylan’s call for an amendment 
requiring a plebiscite failed, nineteen 
to ninety-five. Because less than ten per 
cent of the membership were present at 
the meeting, both Mr. Hearst and Mr. 
Howard have attempted to reopen the 
matter several times during the last 
several months in a final attempt to halt 
what they consider an “economically 
unfeasible” service. 


Ill 


The installation of the new machines 
in thirty-nine newspaper offices was 
completed and test photographs were 
pulsating over 10,000 miles of leased 
telephone wires in the United States 
during the late fall of 1934. The equip- 
ment is in readiness to make 1935 a 
news-picture year in the evolution of 
the daily newspaper and satisfy the 
fondest dreams of readers who prefer 


pictures caught on a photographic lens 
to those painted in words by a reporter. 
I have examined some of the test photo- 
graphs sent between Los Angeles and 
New York, Cleveland and New York, 
New York and Washington and other 
points on the 10,000 miles circuit. 
While it is possible through careful at- 
tention to intricacies of detail to identify 
the reproductions from the originals, 
the reproductions are of a high quality 
and sometimes better suited for news- 
paper photo-engraving than the origi- 
nals themselves. There can be no 
justification on the basis of this evidence 
for the claim of the objectors that the 
utility barons have sold a laboratory 
abortion for a fancy price to an unsus- 
ing press association management. 

There is little doubt that within a 
year or two all newspapers that can 
afford this costly device for receiving 
and sending photographs by wire will 
be equipped with it. Colonel Frank 
Knox, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, who stood with Mr. Hearst’s 
representative in opposing the service 
at the AP meeting in 1934, has recog- 
nized the force of competition which 
he would face against the Chicago 
Tribune and Chicago Times, with the 
result that the Daily News is among 
the thirty-nine newspapers which will 
originate the service. Captain Joseph 
Patterson’s tabloid, the New York 
Daily News, is the only newspaper in 
New York City which will be on the 
inaugural circuit. But it will take only 
a few news-picture “beats” of the kind 
on which this aggressive and bitterly 
hated tabloid has built its 1,450,000 
circulation—the largest in Americ#—to 
bring Mr. Och’s New York Times, Mr. 
Hearst’s American, Mr. Howard’s 
World Telegram, Mr. Ogden Reid’s 
Herald Tribune and other New York 
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AP members into line. It may be six 
months or more before equipment will 
be available to supply these late comers, 
which will give the pioneering Captain 
Patterson an advantage in attracting the 
ardent photomaniac. If Mr. Hearst’s 
International News Service and Mr. 
Howard’s Acme Pictures should decide 
to set up their own telephoto services in 
competition with the Associated Press 
(parallelling their news services: INS 
and UP), the advantage which the 
Associated Press will have on its com- 
petitors will be measured solely in 
terms of the number of months re- 
quired to turn out equipment for the 
new services and in the number of AP 


~ members who would not be likely to 


subscribe to an additional costly service 
provided by Mr. Hearst or Mr. How- 
ard. This whole tempest within the 
publishing business, therefore, places a 
royal flush in the hands of the con- 


sumer who buys the newspaper, regard- po 


less of the outcome. It may shave pub- 
lishing profits a little closer or, when 
better times warrant it, place a heavier 
burden on the advertiser, but the con- 
sumer-reader is, for once, not in a posi- 
tion to be badly squeezed. 

It is an interesting fact that while 
American newspapers have always been 
eloquent in their drives to afford the 
consumer the privilege of enjoying 
every progressive invention in other 
fields against the attempts of groups to 
stifle their use by agreement, the history 
of newspaper publishing in the United 
States has been filled with incidents of 
majority opposition to almost every 
new invention affecting newspaper pub- 
lishing. The howls which went up from 
publishers in opposition to the first 
news-boats which met incoming steam- 
ers, the first telegraph wires, the first 
motor trucks for delivery, the first tele- 


type printer circuits, the broadcasting of 
news by radio, all merge with this latest 
opposition to the telephoto. Each was 
pioneered by a few aggressive publish- 
ers and subsequently adopted by all 
who could afford to remain in the busi- 
ness. The majority have been remark- 
ably short-sighted in their ability to see 
that the newspaper can not remain 
static, and that continued publishing 
profits depend largely upon the pub- 
lisher’s ability to harness each succeed- 
ing invention to his own uses. | 

It is no secret that the daily news- 
paper is +heading for revolutionary 
changes in its character during the next 
ten to twenty-five years. The publishers 
have succeedtd temporarily in gagging 
the radio from the use of news on the 
air, except for “canned” handouts from 
the reports of the three news services 
at hours disadvantageous to radio, and 
occasional flashes of “transcendental im- 
rtance.” Few of the editors with 
whom I have talked in all parts of the 
country believe that this alliance be- 
tween the publishers and broadcasters 
will last long; and when the lid is 
blown off this agreement, radio will 
take over one of the most productive 
functions of the daily newspaper: the 
flashing of important news. It is not 
likely that the newspaper will be able 
to compete with radio’s natural advan- 
tage. Newspapers have already experi- 
enced severe drops in the circulation of 
their sports extras as the result of de- 
tailed accounts of major events and the 
flashed results of minor events on the 
radio. The newsreel, particularly under 
the spur of heated competition which 
has existed in the last few months, has 
a weekly audience of between fifty and 
sixty million people who see striking © 
action “shots” of news events almost as 
quickly as “still” pictures are printed 


in their newspapers unless telephoto is 
employed. The weekly newsmagazine 
has courted increasing popularity be- 
cause of its presentation of news events 
briefly and with a background of inter- 
pretation woefully lacking in all but a 
few quarters of the daily press. It is 
= possible that the use of telephoto 

or the extensive publication of news in 
pictures along with brief, informative 
and interpretatively written news sto- 
ries may give new vitality to the daily 
newspaper and provide it with the 
competitive weapon it needs to combat 
the inroads of the radio, the newsreel 
and the newsmagazine on fair grounds, 
without resorting to the throttling 
of competition through questionable 
agreements. It may be argued that tele- 
vision will finally usurp this advantage 
of presenting news-pictures in the daily 
press, but the best experts I have been 
able to consult say that this is a decade 
or two away in practical achievement 
on a major scale. Without doubt, 
photographs will prompt the use of 
better newsprint by the daily press and 
possibly more extensive use of color and 
rotogravure. Some of the most ag- 
gressive publishers are experimenting 
with new methods of making up their 
pages to get the maximum values from 
their costly telephoto investment. Al- 
though Mr. Hearst has shown no signs 
of relenting on his stand against tele- 
photo, his newspapers have undertaken 
extensive experiments with new head- 
line, photo-engraving, and make-up 
arrangements during the last few 
months. Unfortunately, most of them 
resemble a rarebit dream of an erring 
printer; but Mr. Hearst taught us to 
like his screaming “streamer” inven- 
tions and he may be leading the typo- 
graphical parade again. His new “la- 
bel” headlines (TOT ROW for the 
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Vanderbilt-Whitney story) are not apt 
to satisfy the headline scanner who 
wants to know what happened in no 
more than six to ten words, and the 
headline reader makes up a powerful 


section to be heard from on such in- . 


novations. 


IV 


Those who feel that the headline 
writer and make-up editor are two of 
the outstanding menaces of civilization 
are not apt to get much consolation out 
of the new trend toward telling the 
news in pictures. Naturally an editor 
or publisher who has paid from $25,000 
to $150,000 for the services of a ma- 
chine to bring him pictures of outstand- 
ing news events is not going to bury 
those telephotos with the want ads, par- 
ticularly if his competitor is not apt to 
have the photograph for a day or two. 
Not all subjects lend themselves to dra- 
matic picturization. Murders, lynch- 
ings, riots, earthquakes, disasters, fires, 
assassinations, train wrecks, airplane 
crashes, horse races, football games and 
similar events which are packed with 
dramatic action will naturally take 
precedence as picture subjects, They 
will claim first honors in the new pic- 
ture layouts, and because they are as 
current as the column of type describing 
the events, they will invade page one 
almost daily on all but the religiously 
conservative newspaper. Unless editors 

against this natural trend, the 
resulting distortion of news values will 
be far more serious than the allegations 
made against newspapers in the past. 
News from Washington, for instance, 
does not lend itself to picturization. 
There are dozens of subjects related to 
economics, politics, science, industry 
and finance which defy the camera to 
produce anything more than a prosaic 
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“shot” of an official reading a speech or 
signing a statement. 

The editors are fast shaking off their 
old inhibitions against the printing of 
gruesome pictures. The Associated 
Press was a newcomer in the newsphoto 
business in 1929 when Chicago’s gang- 
land carried out its notorious St. Valen- 
tine’s Day massacre. Basil G. Wyrick, 
then day manager of the AP Chicago 
office, selected a photograph showing 
the bodies of the seven slain men, and 
ordered it telephotoed to member 
papers. A few printed it on page one, 
most of the members declined to use it, 
and many wired bitter protests of criti- 
cism to the management. The Chicago 
member paper whose photographer 
snapped the gruesome shot did not use 
it, although it told the story more 
graphically than 20,000 words in type. 
Five years later the newspaper which 
was “scooped” on its own newsphoto 
used it on the anniversary of the St. 
Valentine’s Day massacre. This illus- 
trated the changed viewpoint of news- 
papers toward the use of the camera in 
reporting violent deaths, a province 
once reserved for the conjurer of lurid 
adjectives. Few newspapers hesitated to 
print the photograph of Dillinger’s 
body on a morgue slab, the rows of 
corpses on the New Jersey beach fol- 
lowing the Morro Castle disaster, or 
the bleeding head of the dying King of 
Jugoslavia. 

Despite this general trend toward 
freer use of photographs on subjects 
once considered tabu for newspaper il- 
lustration, editors still preserve limits 
within which they indulge the appe- 
tites of their photomaniacal readers. 
The New York Daily News, asa fifteen- 
year-old tabloid which has risen to first 
rank in circulation among American 
newspapers, owes its success partially to 


its dramatic and unusual news-pictures. 
It shocked the world of newsdom, if 
not thousands of its own readers, on 
January 13, 1928. That was the day on 
which 150,000 copies of its late editions 
carried a full-page picture of Mrs. Ruth 
Snyder dying in the electric chair at 
Sing Sing for the murder of her hus- 
band. The Daily News was selling at a 
premium of fifty cents a copy when the 
paper’s editors reached their boss, Cap- 
tain Patterson, in Canada and told him 
of their coup. He heard how a photog- 
rapher brought from Chicago gained 
admittance to the death chamber as a 
reporter, sat in the first row of wit- 
nesses with a concealed camera strapped 
to his ankle, and got a striking “shot” 
of Mrs. Snyder just as the electric cur- 
rent coursed through her body. Captain 
Patterson also heard that only 150,000 
late editions had been run off before 
the eight o’clock morning deadline, en- 
forced under terms of the paper’s AP 
membership; and that the first reper- 
cussion from the incident had come in 
the form of a cancelation of a $10,000 
advertising contract. “All right,” 
shouted Captain Patterson. “Run it 
again tomorrow, all editions!” 

But not even the Daily News, enter- 
prising as it has been in the presentation 
of the grisly, is without limits in its 
judgment. When two Negroes were 
lynched in Florida during the fall of 
1934, the Associated Press withheld 
pictures of the mutilated bodies from 
its member papers at first. The Daily 
News asked for a picture of the lynch- 
ing victims. The AP furnished it, then 
sent the same picture to all newsphoto 
members with a note that it had been 
requested by a member paper. No mem- 
ber printed it. It was really pretty 
grisly. Too much even for the editors 
of the Daily News! So there are still 
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bounds within which the most unin- 
hibited editor exercises judgment. 
ve 

The signs of increased emphasis on 
news-pictures will not be welcomed by 
those criminal psychiatrists who see 
symptoms of a dangerous psychosis in 
the desire of criminals to be photo- 
graphed for the newspapers. Dr. Smith 
Ely Jelliffe, writing in the Journal of 
Criminal Law, points to evidences of 
symptoms in the death cry of 
Giuseppe Zangara, who attempted the 
assassination of President-elect Roose- 
velt: “What, no pictures? No camera- 
man here?” The case of Clyde Barrow 
and his cigar-smoking girl friend, Bon- 
nie Parker, is another one in point. 
They took their own pictures and dis- 
tributed them to the press before the 
authorities caught up with them and 
made their bullet-riddled bodies grue- 
some subjects for the newsphoto serv- 
ices. Other notorious gangsters, Al 
Capone, Dillinger, “Legs” Diamond, 
and many lesser lights, have been 
known to court photographic publicity 
even when they shunned reporters. 
Dillinger even had the dubious distinc- 
tion of having posed with a woman 
sheriff in an atmosphere of carefree 
frivolity. © 

The daguerreophobes, those camera- 
haters who insist that their privacy 
should not be invaded by the news- 
cameraman, will not welcome the em- 
phasis on news in pictures. John D. 
Rockefeller, Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and many 
others in public and private life share 
this viewpoint. Young Roosevelt has 
been one of the most violent camera- 
haters of recent years, threatening to 
whip a Boston photographer on one oc- 
casion and tackling a Philadelphia 


photographer in an attempt to smash 
his plates on another. Lindbergh has 
been photographed hundreds of times, 
but he still insists on a certain amount 
of privacy. He developed an obvious 
hatred for the New York Daily News 
when Martin J. McEvilly, its picture 
chief, insisted on following Lindbergh 
and his bride, Anne Morrow, to Maine 
by seaplane, motorboat, train, automo- 
bile and fishing schooner in an attempt 
to get a picture of the newly married 
couple. When the late Charles Augus- 
tus Lindbergh, Jr., was born, Colonel 
Lindbergh made his own photographs 
in response to insistent demands from 
cameramen, distributed them to the 
major photo services and New York 
newspapers with the distinct _ under- 
standing that none should get into the 
hands of the hated tabloid. The Daily 
News was “scooped” on the picture, 
but got one through subterfuge for 
later editions. Gossip had it that the 
tabloid planned a reprisal by offering 
a bonus to any photographer that could 
get a “shot” of the Colonel in an undig- 
nified posture. The succession of sensa- 
tional news stories which later brought 
Lindbergh into the headlines swal- 
lowed up the somewhat apocryphal 
tales of reprisal. Rockefeller, once an 
ardent camera-hater, has consented to 
pose more frequently in recent years. 
J. P. Morgan was once classed as a 
daguerreophobe, but that term would 
hardly apply to him since he permitted 
himself to be photographed during a 
Senate investigation in Washington 
with a circus midget on his lap. Camera- 
men are often in danger of assault when 
covering riots, lynchings or court room 
scenes. During the murder trial of Dr. 
Alice Lindsay Wynekoop in Chicago, 
John Steger was struck by a law book 
hurled at him by the defense attorney, 
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Frank Tyrell, as he climbed on a chair 
to make a picture for the Chicago 
Tribune of the turmoil which resulted 
when Dr. Wynekoop fainted. The press 
does not have the right to be present at 
either civil or criminal trials, and judges 
often bar cameramen when reporters 
are admitted without question. News- 
paper publishers are planning a deter- 
mined effort to have this old rule 
changed. 

The objections to newspaper camera- 
men are not without justification. Many 
of the men who have been identified 
with the camera fraternity have shown 
a genius only for being where they are 
not wanted or for placing themselves 
in needless danger of their own lives to 
catch the slightest of trivia on their 
photographic plates. I have suspected 
many of those whom I have known 
personally of having suffered a fall on 
their heads in infancy, the only plausi- 
ble explanation for such unbounded 
combinations of brass, bravery, devo- 
tion, gall, tactlessness and idiotic be- 
havior in human beings. It seems that 
the early tradition which linked the 
camera with sensational journalism has 
prompted this herding together of the 
emotionally unstable in the photo- 
graphic fraternity. The new premium 
on newsphotos is apt to develop rather 


than diminish this unreasoning attitude 


of cameramen toward their subjects, 
and it is not a little alarming to contem- 
plate it. There have been notable ex- 
ceptions to this general run of men who 
have no conception of privacy or of 
ethics, but it remains for the future to 
develop cameramen who will be trusted 
on the same grounds that reporters are 
generally trusted today. The camera- 
man still hovers on the fringe of the 
journalistic world. His ruthlessness is 
due partially to the unreasonable ob- 


stacles sometimes placed in the way of 
his carrying out an assignment. There 
seems to be little reason why such an 
organization as the American Academy 
of Political Science should not permit a 
newsphoto to be made of that body in 
session when Newton D. Baker is its 
guest, yet such an unsensational “shot” 
as that was denied photographers in 
New York not long ago. The organiza- 
tion sought publicity for its speeches and 
proceedings in the news columns, yet 
ruled tenaciously against the news-pic- 
ture. 

There are hundreds of stories, many 
of them embroidered in the retelling 
over mugs of ale, about the risks taken 
by newsphotographers to get their pic- 
tures. José Garcia, an office boy in the | 
Havana office of the Associated Press 
and an amateur photographer, showed 
that he was made of the stuff from 
which newscameramen are developed 
during the Cuban revolution. He scored 
many picture “beats” for the AP at the 
risk of his own life. When police were 
shooting at rioters on Havana’s Prado, 
Garcia rushed out, jumped on the rear 
bumper of a moving automobile, aimed 
his camera at the tumultuous scene and 
coolly snapped picture after picture as 
the mob moved toward the Palace. 
When police fired at him, he jumped, 
fell to the pavement, saved his precious 
plates, but sustained injuries which kept 
him under a doctor’s care for twenty- 
five days. Even while he was under the 
doctor’s supervision, he slipped out to 
score new picture “beats”; and on one 
occasion the Chief of the AP Bureau 
called him off the street just as a man 
was shot dead at his side. 


VI 


The coverage afforded the Baer- 
Carnera fight in the Madison Square 
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Bowl is typical of the newsphoto ar- 
rangements made by a major photo 
service for such major sports events. 
The Associated Press alone had three 
photographers inside the Bow] and two 
making “shots” outside the Bowl. 
Motorcycle messengers with police 
escorts worked in relays rushing pic- 
tures every few minutes to departing 
trains and to chartered planes at a field 
near the Bowl. One plane flew to New- 
ark at the end of the first round, prints 
being developed in a specially con- 
structed dark room aboard the plane, 
so that a connection was made with an 
air mail plane departing for the South 
less than a half hour after the pictures 
were snapped in the Bowl. The process 
was repeated every few minutes to meet 
plane and train schedules, so that within 
three hours twenty-four packages of 
newsphotos had been shipped by train 
and fifty-two p had been dis- 
patched by plane in addition to unde- 
veloped negatives. There was only one 
misfire in this elaborate schedule for 
the dissemination of the fight pictures: 
an airliner carried a package of photos 
300 miles beyond their destination in a 
Western State. With the use of the new 
telephoto service, member papers will 
receive their pictures in all parts of the 
country within a few minutes after they 
are snapped. 

The Associated Press pictures of the 
Nazi putsch in Vienna were flown from 
the deck of the S.S. Bremen 800 miles 
off Ambrose Light at eight o’clock in 
the morning. The plane landed in the 
Hudson River at 4:25 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the pictures were rushed 
through customs and on to Newark air- 
port by messenger. They were in Chi- 
cago at eight o’clock that night and in 
Los Angeles at seven o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. The pictures were printed 


in California, 3,400 miles from the 
start of their journey, before the Bre- 
men docked in New York. But, of 
course, all that will be a snail’s pace 
with the new telephoto. 

No one but a news-picture man 
would think of some of the subterfuges 
which have been used to surmount ob- 
stacles placed in the way of delivering 
newsphotos to America’s news-hungry 
millions. During the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago, the As- 
sociated Press used an ambulance as a 
dark room in which its photos were de- 
veloped between the convention hall, 
airport and railroad terminals. In the 
turmoil which resulted when McAdoo 
was ready to swing California’s delega- 
tion to Roosevelt, the police ordered all 
doors to the hall locked to prevent any 
one from entering or leaving. Pictures 
were being taken of one of the most 
dramatic moments of the convention, 
but the doors were barred. A stretcher 
was rushed in from the dark-room 
ambulance, an AP messenger with 
plates under his coat was the “emer- 
gency victim,” with messenger and 
plates being rushed into the ambulance, 
which was soon on its way to the airport 
and telephoto office. 

Despite all the resourcefulness of the 
cameramen, there are scores of big news 
stories in each year which find them 
flat-footed. It is easy enough to plan 
coverage for a staged event announced 
in advance, but the chances of getting 
the really sensational news stories at the 
moment of their occurrence is more luck 
than good management. Two of the 
greatest newsphotos of all time, the 
shooting of Mayor Gaynor in 1910 and 
the S.S. Vestris with its deck cating 
for the final plunge to disaster, are 
cal instances. William Warneke of the 
old New York Evening World got his 
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picture of Mayor Gaynor because, like 
so many other photographers since = 
then, he was late. Warneke wasassigned § There is much to be said for the 


to get pictures of the Mayor who was 
about to sail for Europe. The other 
photographers had got their posed 
“shots” and left. Suddenly a crank fired 
at Gaynor, and Warneke, the only 
photographer on the scene, got the pic- 
ture as the Mayor toppled backward. 
The Vestris picture for which the enter- 
prising New York Daily News paid 
$1,200 was taken by a pantryman 
named Hansen, who took a picture with 
a little vest-pocket camera as the deck, 
filled with horror-stricken victims, was 
tilting for the final plunge. The most 
unusual “shots” of the assassination of 
King Alexander were made by news- 
reel cameramen who were grinding out 
thousands of feet of film in their regular 
assignment to an ordi news event 
which turned into one of the greatest 
newsphoto stories of the year. The 
Denver Post photographer who was on 
the spot when police arrested two gang- 
sters at the point of drawn revolvers 
just happened along on his way from 
such a prosaic assignment as photo- 
graphing four grandparents with a new 
arrival. When five CCC workers were 
drowned near Speculator, New York, 
Joseph B. Gurtler of the Saratogian— 
like the proverbial postman on his day 
off—was at the edge of the lake photo- 
graphing the ill-fated boat when it 
started off with eight passengers and, a 
little later, when three survivors were 
rescued. 

And so it goes: the verbal reporter can 
get his story from eye-witnesses, but the 
cameraman must be on the spot if he 
is to get anything more than the 
usual run of news-pictures. The 
chances are 100 to one against his being 
there. 


superiority of the camera’s eye in ac- 
curately recording a news story over 
that of the reporter’s impressions or, as 
is more often the case, the threads which 
the reporter is able to pick up from eye 
witnesses. Readers expect a high degree 
of accuracy in pictures, which is one of 
the reasons for their popularity as news 
sources, but isolated instances of fakery 
in photography have hurt the cause of 
telling the news in pictures. The de- 
funct New York Graphic’s composite 
pictures, which were used to portray 
everything from the bedroom exploits 
of Edward W. “Daddy” Browning to 
the linking of Willie Stevens with the 
Hall-Mills murder, did not aid the 
cause of truth in pictures. They were 
part photograph and part nightmare 
of the artist who prepared them. 
Occasionally the newsphoto services 
are duped by outlandish hoaxes, such 
as that which the Hearst International 
News Service fell for in 1934 showing 
“4 man flying under his own power.” 
The picture was accepted as truthful 
and printed in scores of American 
papers, including such unusually cau- 
tious dailies as the New York Times. 
The photograph bore the caption: “A 
man flies on his own power for the first 
time in history: Erich Kocher wearing 
a safety costume and blowing into a box 
to make two rotors revolve, soars from 
a runway into the air near Berlin. A tail 
skid attached to his waist steadies him 
while in the air, and skis on his feet act 
as landing gear.” Erich was seen leap- 
ing into the air, with skis and tail skid 
as described, and four people on the 
ground running after him. It was rushed 
to the United States by INS, which 
failed to check the fact that it had ap- 


3e 


peared first in the April Fool edition of 
the Berliner Tageblatt. 

Those hazy photos radioed across the 
Atlantic from Europe on outstanding 
news stories have done little to bolster 
public faith in news pictures. Upon the 
occasion of the assassination of King 
Alexander, photographs were sent by 
radio from London to appear in edi- 
tions on the morning following the 
King’s death. The photograph received 
by the Associated Press for its mem- 


bers was typical. It was possible to make" 


out a figure on a horse at the left, the 
outline of a man near a limousine, and 
the head of a figure in the motor car. 
The caption gave the newspaper artists 
their cue for dressing it up as the scene 
of King Alexander’s assassination. Since 
the Associated Press submits its pic- 
tures to members without retouching, 
the artists’? guesses were numerous, 
varying, some psychic and some humor- 
ous. Nearly all dressed the figure in 
the motor car as King Alexander, some 
giving him an admiral’s hat, some a 
military cap, and a few left him bare- 
headed. Most artists supplied the 
kingly visage with a mustache. The 
man near the running board was un- 
mistakably drawn as the assassin. Some 
artists placed a menacing revolver in 
his hand, some gave him a cap or soft 
hat, and others left him bare-headed. 
The man on the horse was dressed as a 
police or military officer, and one artist, 
with extraordinary clairvoyance, placed 
a saber in his hand. When the actual 
photograph arrived several days later, 
it was discovered that neither the King 
nor M. Barthou (who was variously 
portrayed) was visible in the picture, 
that the assassin was bare-headed with 
his arm raised to protect himself, and 
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that the officer on a horse carried a 
raised saber. The King, if he had been 
visible, was wearing an admiral’s uni- 
form and had no mustache. The trans- 
atlantic radiophoto still leaves some op- 
portunity for the imagination of the 
newspapers’ art departments to be ex- 
pressed. For the most part, however, 
the clear-cut, unretouched photograph 
is gaining in popularity. 

The advent of telephoto for the 
transmission of news-pictures between 
major cities in all parts of the United 
States is packed with significance for 
tomorrow’s reader. The fact that we 
learn to read through pictures and that 
the printed word is a secondary symbol, 
is at the basis of the growing interest in 
pictures. Photography has developed 
so rapidly that it is wholly possible to 
tell many a dramatic story with sparing 
use of words, and with more convincing 
effect. Books like The First World War 
and Metropolis indicate the type of 
subjects which can be handled in book 
form with photographs. It is not un- 
likely that tomorrow’s reporter will 
carry a fool-proof pets ual- 
ity to supplement the story he tells i 
words, Frank Gannett has already ex- 
perimented with the equipping of his 
best reporters with cameras, and the 
results have been moderately success- 
ful. Probably nothing would be more 
distasteful to the present-day reporter 
than to take over some of the functions 
which he has felt strictly in the province 
of the nitwit photographer, but the 
cards seemed to be stacked against him. 
The headline scanner turned “photo- 
maniac” is an unreasoning taskmaster, 
and we can only speculate on the ends 
to which he may shape the daily news- 


paper in the next generation. 


A Christmas Carol 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN 


A Story 


ICHAEL went up the stairs 
M three steps at a time and in 
the hall he walked so heavily 
that, sitting in her room, waiting, his 
cousin Elena could hear him. She be- 
came tense at the sound of his coming 
and hurriedly looked at herself in the 
small bureau mirror. It was a dull mir- 
ror and she always looked ghastly in it. 
It’s Mike, she thought, and for some 
reason it was so remarkable he should 
be paying her a visit in such a place that 
she could feel herself weakening and 
wanting to fall on the bed and cry. It 
was ghastly. 
She powdered her nose and began 
_to make pleasant faces at herself, saying 
to herself that she was very happy here 
and that everything was lovely. She 
tried to feel sophisticated inwardly, so 
that joy would be reflected in her face, 
but it was no use. There she was, right 
before her own eyes, looking pitiful. 
She bit her lips, worrying and want- 


ing not to look pitiful before her cousin. 


Why couldn’t she feel the way she 
wanted to feel? It was dreadful. Wh 
did she have to feel so wretched? S 
denly she felt the room about her: it 
was the room that made her feel ugly. 
It was a horrid room. And she won- 
dered how Mike would feel about it; 
how surprised he would be. 


She wondered what he was thinking, 
coming up the hall. 

Tears came to her eyes: everything 
was dreadful. She began to dry her tears 
and to make the pleasant faces again. 
It was horrid. . 

A dank, rotten smell, a dirty dump, 
Michael was thinking. He could not 
understand what had got into his cousin 
to make her leave home and try to live 
in such a rotten place. What the hell, he 
thought. I wonder what’s eating her? 
He knew there had been a little fight 
between Elena and her mother, but 
Italians were always fighting. He was 
always fighting with the old man. What 
of it? It was because they loved one 
another so much. And here it was Sun- 
day evening, the night before Christ- 
mas, and Elena all alone in such.a 
dump. The lousy smell of the place. He 
wouldn’t stay in such a joint ten-min- 
utes. Modern ideas. Go out into the 
world and make a go of it. All that rot. 
And all the folks at home sitting around 
feeling rotten, and Elena’s mother 
| all day with Elena’s father, 
trying to make him understand that she 
hadn’t really said anything. She had 
simply spoken to her own daughter. 
She had that right. And all that stuff. 
It was all stupid. And what a rotten 
atmosphere, a dark hall, the smell of 
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mold. What sort of people lived in such 
a place? 

Michael found the room, Number 
27, and for a moment looked up at the 
number over the door, feeling rotten. 
Number 27, he thought. What the hell. 
He knocked softly at the door and said, 
“Elena.” 


His cousin opened the door and he 
saw that she was looking sick. It made 
him angry but he tried to feel very 
happy. . 

The first thing Michael noticed about 
the room, still standing in the hall, was 
the small gas-range. Yes, he thought, it 
is one of those rooms. You get up in the 
morning feeling like you ought to com- 
mit suicide, and instead you make your- 
self two cups of coffee, a little toast, two 
boiled eggs, and you sit down and eat. 
But always the look of the place makes 
you want to commit suicide. 

Walking into the room, talking 
pleasantly with his cousin, Michael 
gave the room a swift glance, then 
frowned with good humor at the girl. 
The frown meant a number of things. 

Elena felt Michael standing at the 
door and her heart began to beat like 
jazz music, syncopating. She made one 
last attempt to seem happy. She gath- 
ered all the smile that was in her, all of 
it that she could fake. She was delighted 
to see him, but it was the sort of delight 
that called for weeping, not laughing. 
He was looking splendid. Big, easy- 
going, worryless, casual Michael. He 
was splendid in his big black double- 
breasted overcoat and his black hat 
with the brim turned down, and all the 
rest of him. She could barely keep 
herself from crying. He doesn’t like the 
room, she thought. He doesn’t like the 
effect it’s had on me. Everything is 
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horrid. But she smiled and asked him 
to let her have his overcoat and then he 
turned around and she saw him frown- 
ing. It was too simple: he knew every- 
thing, the whole truth about her and 
the room, and he was simply 
about it, not wanting to hurt her feel- 
ings. Good Michael. But it was horrid, 
making him pretend this way. 

Michael p the he had 
brought on the small table and was 
sorry he had bought flowers instead of 
wore Roses would look terrible in such 
a room, and they would hurt Elena, 
make her feel embarrassed. But he was 
happy about the wine. She needed wine. 

“T brought some flowers, Elena,” he 
said. “And some wine. The new stuff. 
The legal stuff. It is finer than the old 
man’s.” 

He removed his coat and hat and in- 
sisted on putting them away himself. 
The closet was small and it had a moth- 
ball smell. Elena’s clothes looked sick- 
ening, hanging in the closet. He kept 
himself to himself and went on talking 
pleasantly. The room was the whole 
affair: bed, bureau, gas-range, table, 
rug, and those pictures on the wall: if 
it wasn’t Elena’s room he would bust 
out laughing. The whole place was like 
a nightmare. You could feel all the 
loneliness of everybody who had ever 
slept in the room, all the horror. Home 
sweet home. 

There was no vase in which to place 
the roses and for a moment it seemed 
to Elena she would have to cry. She 
hoped Mike couldn’t tell what was go- 
ing on inside of her, and she smiled 
gratefully when he said, “Here, the 
coffee pot. It'll do, won’t it?” She filled 
water in the blue porcelain pot and ar- 
ranged the dozen roses in it. 

“Mike, they are lovely,” she said. 

Michael thought, what the hell. 


| 
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“Roses are a dime a dozen these days, 
Elena,” he said. There was a chair, two 
of them in fact, one for each of them, 
but he didn’t feel like sitting down. It 
seemed as if the proper thing for them 
to do was to place the roses in the coffee 
pot, gather Elena’s things together, and 
get the hell out of the place. He won- 
dered why it couldn’t be quite so simple. 
After all she was suffering. Why should 
she want to be a bawlbaby martyr? 
Disgusting. 
“I got your phone call,” Michael 
said, “and came right over. I didn’t say 
anything to the folks.” He frowned 
and added, “You know.” 

Elena said, “Thanks, Mike. I’m so 
glad to see you. Let’s sit down and talk.” 

Michael sat down and listened to 
himself talking to himself talking to 
Elena, and he kept worrying about the 
time, wondering how he would ever get 
away. He laughed with his cousin and 
after a while he saw that she was really 
getting something out of his presence, 
that it was bringing her around to her- 
self, and he began to forget about the 
time. He began to feel that he would 
merely. have to telephone 
and tell her he couldn’t go. It would 
make Margaret mad and she probably 
would never have anything to do with 
him again, but he knew he would tell 
her he wouldn’t be able to make it. He 
could feel it was getting to be around 
eight-thirty : about time he was going up 
to the door of Margaret’s house on 
Sacramento Street and ringing the door 
bell. He would at least have to tele- 
phone her. It would kill her. They had 
planned on this Christmas Eve party 
for weeks. And when you got down to 
it it was a rotten dirty thing to do. 
Nevertheless, Elena; and to hell with 
conventions, 


Michael suggested they go out and 
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have a bite to eat. He had in mind a real 
Christmas dinner, turkey and all the 
rest of it, and wine, but he wanted first 
to get Elena in the mood to go. But 
Elena would not hear of it. Michael 
would have to eat with her—at home, 
in this room. She had spaghetti and 
grated cheese and she would cook him a 
swell meal. There was salami, too. She 
didn’t want to go out and have Michael 
spend money. ; 

Michael understood that she merely 
didn’t want to go out, didn’t want to 
be reminded of all the happiness out- 
side, that was all. He said he would be 
delighted to eat with her. 

“But you’ve got to let me go across 
the street and get some pastry,” he said. 
“You know I like pastry.” 


He left the room without his over- 
coat and hat, and walking down the hall 
he passed a man going to his room. The 
man seemed dazed, in spite of the fact 
that he was sober, and he seemed to be 
something that was dying. It was in his 
eyes, and Michael thought, what the 
hell, what a place to live in. What do 
people think who live in such places? 
How do they feel? Particularly on 
Christmas Eve? Why in hell didn’t he 
come right out and tell Elena not to be 
a fool and go home where she be- 
longed? Why in hell, if necessary, 
didn’t he give her a spanking and take 
her home in a taxi? After all she was 
acting like a child. 

At the drugstore he telephoned Mar- 
garet. He talked, arguing passionately, 
five minutes. At last she hung up on 
him, and standing in the small tele- 
phone booth with the receiver in his 
hand he could imagine her crying, and 
he felt rottener than he had ever felt in 
his life. God damn Elena, he thought. 
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He purchased a deck of cards and a 
copy of The Good Earth for Elena. On 
the way back he stopped at the grocer’s 
across the street from Elena’s rooming 
house and tried to buy steak. Elena 
needed food; she was starving. But the 
butcher had gone home and the clerk 
explained that it was against a city ordi- 
nance to sell meat after six o’clock. And 
on Sundays. 

“Is there any meat in the refriger- 
ator?” Michael asked. 

“Well, yes, in the refrigerator,” the 
clerk said. 

“All right,” said Michael. “Go on 
in there and get me two good steaks. 
If anything happens I’ be responsible. 
My father is a member of the board of 
supervisors.” That was good. The old 
man ought to feel proud of that. 

“Here,” Michael said, “put the meat 
in this paper bag and the city spies will 
think it’s onions. See?” 

“All right,” said the clerk, “ but it’s 

inst the rules, and I’m no butcher. 
Pll do what I can.” 

“Thick slices,” said Michael. 

While the clerk was in the refriger- 
ator looking for steak, a customer en- 
tered the store, a middle-aged lady 
holding Christmas — Michael 
felt amused. 

“The clerk has gone ‘to the lavatory, 
madam,” he said. “He will return in a 
moment. Is there anything I can do?” 

“Well,” said the lady, “I want a 
package of Lipton’s tea. I'll wait, 
though.” 

“Don’t think of it,” said Michael. He 
walked behind the counter and removed 
a package of Lipton’s tea from the shelf. 
He placed it in a small bag and arranged 
this new parcel among the others the 
lady was holding. “Don’t bother about 
the ten cents,” he said amiably. He 
knew the lady’s dime must be very deep 
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in her purse and that it would take 
her a half hour to get to it, laying 
down the packages and picking them 


up again. 

The lady was slightly embarrassed, 
but impressed. Michael was a gentle- 
man, no doubt. Well, it wasn’t an insult 
to accept a ten cent package of Lipton’s 
tea from a stranger. “Thank you,” 
she said. Michael opened the door for 
her. 

“And what is more,” he said, “I wish 
you a joyous Christmas, and a serene 
and a prosperous New Year. Good 
night.” 

He stood alone in the store, feeling 
rotten. 

God damn Elena, he thought. And 
God damn Margaret too. Neither of 
them being reasonable or decent. What 
the hell. And him amusing himself on 
that fine lady. God damn him. 

The par emerged from the refriger- 
ator, holding the brown paper bag. He 
placed the bag on the scales and the 
weight came to four pounds. 

“You said thick,” the clerk explained 


“y hat’s fine,” he said. “I’m deeply 
grateful to you. You are a gentleman, 
believe me. What part of the cow did 
you cut from?” 

“I don’t know what part,” said the 
clerk. “But it’s all meat, no bones.” 

“How much?” said Michael. 

“Well,” said the clerk, “at thirty 
cents a pound . 

“All right,” said ‘Michael “That’s a 
dollar twenty. I sold a package of Lip- 
ton’s tea while you were gone. We'll 
say that was a . Here’s two dol- 
lars for you. Keep the difference. And a 
merry Christmas to you, too.” 

Michael took the bag and left the 
store. He returned in a hurry and said, 


“Oh yes, have you any pastry?” 
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He purchased several snails, a small 
chocolate cake, and returned to his 
cousin’s room. What a Christmas Eve. 


IV 


The room was full of steam. Elena 
seemed happier. Doing something 
changed her, made her seem happy. 
Perhaps that was why she had gone to 
work in the department store. To be 
among happenings, to be among people, 
real things. All the same it was non- 
sense. He placed the bundles on the 
bureau and asked how the spaghetti was 
coming. 

“TI brought you The Good Earth,” 
he said. “People rave about it, ladies 
especially, so it can’t be very good, but 
it-was the only novel at the drug store 
worth bothering with.” Then he 
thought maybe he shouldn’t have 
brought a book; it implied that she was 
to stay in this place; it implied a time 
to come. Yes, it was thoughtless of him 
to have bought her a novel. 

He opened the brown paper bag and 
brought out the steak wrapped in hea 
meat paper. “I’m starving,” he sai 
“I brought some steak. We'll have a 
regular Christmas dinner.” 

By eleven o’clock the dishes were dry 
and in their places. There was nothing 
to do but talk or play cards. It was not 
easy to talk with Elena, since there was 
so much to leave out, so Michael pro- 
duced the cards. 

“Tl teach you to play casino,” he 
said. “It is a fine game for two.” 

In ten minutes they were playing the 
game and saying no more than the 
game required: deuces, treys, sevens, 


cards, etc. Nothing about Christmas and _ 


the folks and all the things that were 
important. Elena found the game de- 
lightful. She laughed and smoked 
cigarettes and drank wine. It was splen- 
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did having Michael with her on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

At midnight Michael said, “Well, 
Elena, it is Christmas.” 

For a moment Elena could not speak. 
She began to shuffle the cards and deal. 
“Look how lucky you are,” she said. 
“Two aces up.” 

The game went on until daybreak. 
It was useful to both of them, but each 
felt somehow that as soon as the game 
ended something would happen. They 
were playing the game in order to delay 
this inevitable event, and all the un- 
spoken words were accumulating in 
them, waiting for the game to end. It 
ended suddenly, without any articulated 

ent. It was Elena’s deal and 
after shuffling the cards she shoved 
them aside and looked into Michael’s 
face. It was perhaps the only direct and” 
frank glance she had given him since 
he had come to her room. It was full 
of shock and amazement. Michael 
thought, I wonder what I ought to do 
now? He saw that Elena was being 
honest at last and he knew that she ex- 
pected some marvelous action from 
him, with or against her will, and it 
worried him. He disliked interfering 
with people, but at the same time he felt 
and accepted an obligation to help 
Elena. He hoped he would be able to do 
the right thing, even if it hurt her. The 
truth of the matter was Elena was be- 
ing childish. It was up to him to arouse 
her and get her to return to her family. 
She was twenty and he was a 
younger, but somehow he felt like an 
older brother. 

He got up from the table and moved 
to the small window, the only window 
in the room. He let the blind up and 
looked out of her room for the first 
time. The view was of an untidy alley 
and for some reason this angered him 
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more than an else about Elena’s 
= away from home. He stood at the 

down at the alley and 
feeling bitter. Then he turned and be- 
gan to stare openly and with resent- 
ment at the room, the walls, the ceiling, 
the floor, the bed, the gas-range, at 
Elena sitting on the bed, and he was no 
longer willing to go on being kind and 
gentle. It seemed to him that Elena, 
in spite of her stubbornness, wanted 
him to be severe, and he was certain that 
she would be greatly displeased if he 
did not be. 

“Tt’s Christmas, Elena,” he said. 
“What the hell do you call this?” 

Elena began to sob. 

“Listen, kid,” Michael said. “Don’t 
be that way. Don’t make yourself mis- 
erable. You don’t have to stay in this 
damn hole. We’ve all had fights with 
our folks. What the hell, Elena. Don’t 
sit there and bawl. It’s Christmas, kid, 
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and the folks are dying to see you. 
They’ll never be happy again until you 
go back. Why do you want to hurt them 
this way?” 
While he was talking Elena began to 
the way some women will 
Michael thought, 
Well, let b “ep it will do her good. 
She’s been wanting to cry a long time. 
He went on talking, deliberately oe 
ing her, and at last she began to rep 
to him. “I won’t go back,” she try a 
simply won’t go back. Pll die here first. 
You wait and see, I’ll die here before 


Tl go back.” 


And standing over her, feeling all 
her sorrow and Michael thought, 


pain, 
God damn Elena, but he knew he was 
doing the right thing and he knew he 


wo be able to get her into a taxi and 
return her to her family on Christmas 
Day, and he continued being angry and 
tender with her, making her cry. 


Our Palingenesis of ‘Talk 


By H. W. Wuicker 


The World War and organization killed American conversation; 
the depression 1s regenerating it 


REvious to the World War free- 

dom of speech fared no worse in 

America than any other constitu- 
tional right. Over the nation at large 
free discussion of life’s issues and prob- 
lems was the rule, not the exception. 
Religion, politics, economics, morals, 
sex and various aspects of the contem- 
porary scene were threshed out for what 
they were worth in the chance symposia 
of barber shops, country stores and 
other centres of communal association. 
Heated pros and cons greeted the ex- 
pression of any sentiment or opinion. 
An idea carried a challenge and precipi- 
tated a clash. Men disagreed and were 
the wiser for it. To think straight and 
speak true was to command the respect 
of one’s fellows and find adventure in 
the realm of controversy where truth 
confers royal favors upon honesty, hu- 
mor and integrity. Friendship thrived 
in this atmosphere. That spineless bas- 
tard of philology, the word “yes,” was 
seldom heard but in answer to an invi- 
tation to drink with a man or break 
bread at histable. 

Back in those primeval days America 
was first of all an agricultural nation, 
with the majority of her population 
scattered over vast areas on small farms 
or in isolated towns and villages. The 


frontier was still in the national blood- 
stream. Men lived close to the good 
earth, their bodies rugged, their hearts 
warm, and their hands gnarled from 
conflict with the elements. Theirs was 
the independence of spirit that came 
from owning the soil they tilled. Such 
people were often ignorant and narrow, 
I know; but ignorance, like ‘wisdom, is 
only relative; and if they had not then 
learned to make the most of such mod- 
ern methods of communication and 
transportation as the radio and the auto- 
mobile, and if they had fewer schools 
and printing presses than have we, they 
were the less confused by the multi- 
plicity of facts in the chaff-pile of our 
knowledge, and the more capable of 
reasoning directly and simply into the 
vital problems of existence. They saw 
the sun rise and the sun set, and the 
seasons come and go; day by day they 
looked intimately and personally into 
the book of life as each spring and each 
generation it is written by the Infinite 
Mind back of being in the greater terms 
and symbols of things that grow. If 
it is possible for wisdom to come to 
us through the dry findings of scholars, 
scientists and research specialists, it was 
also possible for wisdom to come to 
them through their observations of 
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pregnancy, birth and growth in human, 
animal and plant life, whether in the 
cradle, a barnyard, a field of young corn, 
an orchard or a garden. And it was from 
this rich and varied background of ob- 
servation that they talked, and out of 
their talking determined the trends and 
tendencies of their social order. Reli- 
giously, morally, ethically and sexually 
they were not one whit worse off than 
are we; and the same may be said of 
their politics, their sociology, their eco- 
nomics, their art and literature and their 
relaxation and diversion. 

It is no part of my intention to hark 
back to the “good old days” for my per- 
fect state: those days had tares among 
their wheat, and dragon’s teeth were 
germinating in the soil; but I do insist 
that Nature, in whatever age, must 
grow so much bad in order to produce 
so much good, and that it is the good, 
not the bad, which sets values and es- 
tablishes perspective in the definition 
of life. Since remotely in our recollec- 
tion there was a period when talkers 
were welcomed in social intercourse, it 
is only reasonable to probe as far as pos- 
sible into the influences behind their 
talk and discover what, if anything, we 
have to gain from its palingenesis in our 
own era. 


II 

The decline of conversation in ae. 
ica began, I suspect, during the Worl 
War when that subject dwarfed all 
other interests and reduced individual 
thinking to a common level of hysteria. 
Victory in the field rested to no little 
degree upon unity behind the lines; 
patriotism, accordingly, took stern meas- 
ures against divergence of view, the 
spirit of talk; and those who raised their 
voices in opposition to war measures 


and policies faced social ostracism and 
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went to prison. Opinions were pullu- 
lated for us in propagandic hot-houses, 
and we swallowed them down like 
trench rations. The War had to be won. 
Loyalty to the flag was the sum and 
total of individual virtue and integrity. 
The state and all it included were right 
beyond challenge. No questions were 
asked. No questions were tolerated. It 
was necessary to keep emotionally in 
step with a hundred million others. The 
habit of mind of conformity fixed upon 
us like a vice. 

The revival of normal, personal in- 
terests immediately following the sign- 
ing of the Armistice might have wiped 
out the conformity complex and rehabil- 
itated talk, had it not been fora sudden, - 
sweeping movement of the masses to- 
ward urban centres of population. Re- 
construction in Europe caused an un- 
precedented demand for manufactured 
goods, iron and steel goods in particular. 
Thousands of our young men had either 
been killed or maimed and crippled in 
action, and some three million others 
were temperamentally unfitted for 
quick adjustment to circumstances of 
civil life by intensive military training 
and the experience of what they had 
been through at the front. There was 
a shortage of labor at a time when fabu- 
lous profit was stimulating boom and 
inflation. Wages were high. The farm 
lost its inducement to the farmer. Men 
who had been their own masters there 
were now ready to serve other masters 
in factories and mills. Then, as now, 
the wage earner took orders like a horse 
and executed them like a beast of bur- 
den, or he was not long a wage earner. 
He soon lost the creative urges which 
had characterized him on his own land 
as an agronomic individualist. He soon 
learned to hold his peace, for contro- 
versy is not conducive to permanency of 
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tenure in employment. Talk was breath- 
ing its last in America. 

The War, again, could never have 
been pushed to a successful conclusion 


without organized methods of proce- 


dure. Organization was the jawbone of 
an ass with which the modern avatar 
of Sampson had slain its millions of 
Philistines. As such, it was worshiped 
with patriotic fervor. The religion of 
organization spread. Its innumerable 
denominations and sects were each of 
them holy with the holiness of the or- 
ganized and unified state when the big 
guns were booming. The individ 
passed into total eclipse. He was noth- 
ing unless he belonged to the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Rotary, the Kiwanis, 
the Lions, the Lambs or any one or more 
of a host of fraternal and welfare or- 
ganizations patriotically hosannaing 
ideals and sloganizing service with little 
thought of what practical ideals and 
actual service were. Blind optimism pre- 
vailed. Talk was drowned out in a babel 
of pomposity. Thunderous applause 
greeted any conforming commonplace. 
What was said mattered little; it went 
down like the latest patented breakfast 
food, and its weight came entirely from 
who said it. There was less meat, as a 
consequence, in the public utterances of 
the period from the Armistice to the 
stock crash of October, 1929, than in 
those of any other period of similar 
length in the history of the nation. 
When before the Armistice the in- 
dividual differed with the state over 
such issues as conscription, impressment 
into branches of service other than mili- 
tary or naval, Liberty Bond purchases, 
and the right to speak his mind, he was 
branded a traitor and shut off from so- 
cial intercourse. In spirit, at least, post- 
War organization clung to this prece- 
dent for silencing its critics. A law defin- 
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ing criminal syndicalism was written into 
the statute books. For any honest protest 
against our moral disintegration, our 
political corruption, our lack of ethics 
in business, and our wave upon wave of 
major crime—though we were then in 
the midst of our jazz age faced with the 
actual evidence of the Teapot Dome 
and other scandals, and were ourselves 
victims of frauds and swindles on every 
hand—the individual was pretty certain 
to be stigmatized a “Bolshevik,” a 
“Red,” a “Communist,” a “radical,” 
or a “crank” dangerous to the peace 
and welfare of the community. Sanc- 
timonious deacons of the service club 
faith evangelized him in somewhat this 
wise: “Be constructive! Never condemn 
anything unless you have something 
better to take its place!” If by chance he 
had a position, especially one cloaked 
with public interest like teaching, they 
became more peremptory: “Well, if 
you don’t like it, why don’t you get 
the hell out of here?” And quite often, 
by the simple expedient of cutting off 
the source of his livelihood, a modern 
substitution of starvation for the rack 
and stake of the medievalist, they per- 
sonally saw to it that he was on his way. 

The Devil, I am told in an old tale 
which may serve as an apol to the 
part organization played in the death of 
talk, was one time walking down Fifth 
Avenue with a philanthropist. 

Said the philanthropist, pointing out 
an ideal: “There, Mr. Devil, we have 
something which is perfect, both in 
theory and practice, in the good it does 
humanity.” 

The Devil was much perplexed; but 
after some study, he replied: “Mr. 
Philanthropist, I daresay you had me 
worried; but on second thought, my 
excellent friend, I have one final re- 


course against it.” 


{ 
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“And what is that?” said the philan- 
thropist, smugly. 

“Pll organize it!” 

Now while the Organizationists, with 
conformity as their Jehovah, were pro- 
scribing freedom of speech as a fallen 
angel and carrying on a militant in- 
quisition against controversy and her 
heretical individual talkers, the new in- 
dustrial order and its congested centres 
of urban population had vastly in- 
creased the complexities of existence. 
The agronomic individualist had been a 
Jack-of-all-trades on the farm, produc- 
ing most of the necessities of his life. 
The urban laborer was now forced to 
turn to an infinitely varied manufactur- 
ing system for food, clothing, shelter, 
warmth, light and even the water he 
drank; his dependence upon the new 
industrial order was complete. Science 
also had life under the microscope, dis- 
secting and atomizing what to the pre- 
War mind had been relatively simple, 
understandable facts of being; the field 
of knowledge became incomprehensible 
to the layman. Specialization and stand- 
ardization were the twin Messiahs born 
in the Manger of Organization for the 
salvation of mankind. The layman was 
no longer in a position to discuss any- 
thing intelligently. Only the specialist 
could speak with authority; and there 
was finality in what he had to say on 
any subject from the vitamin to the 
workings of the human mind. Our at- 
titude was one of mute acceptance. We 
swallowed meekly. We no longer 
“bought” what we needed; we were 
“sold” what a “quota system” of dis- 
tribution decided we should have. Sales- 
manship replaced the arguments of 
common sense in exchange. We ques- 
tioned nothing. Our wits were stupe- 
fied, our vocal o 


Educational systems are the slaves of 
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contemporary trend and tendency. No 
educational system, when supported by 
public funds, is the sort of dog to bite 
the hand that feeds it. To education, as 
to the super-organized commonwealth 
still impelled by War attitudes, what- 
ever was was right, had always been 
right, and would always be right. The 
actual truth in history, wherein are 
recorded the conquests of the state, .was 
no more welcome to the educator than 
the actual truth in commodity values to 
the salesman. There were certain things 
we should know, and certain things we 
should not know. In the intellectual 
field, as in the physical field, we no 
longer questioned, we no longer ar- 
gued; we weré “sold,” and the view- 
points we carried away from the —_ 
commencement bazaar were as highly 
standardized as the clothes we wore or 
the cars we drove. 


II 

“And it is in talk alone,” says Steven- 
son, “that we learn our period and our- 
selves. In short, the first duty of a man 
is to speak; that is his chief business in 
this world; and talk, which is the har- 
monious speech of two or more, is by far 
the most accessible of pleasures. It costs 
nothing in money; it is all profit; it com- 
pletes our education, founds and fosters 
our friendships, and can be enjoyed at 
any age and in almost any state of 
health. . . . The spice of life is battle; 
the friendliest relations are still a kind 
of contest; and if we would not forego 
all that is valuable in our lot, we must 
continually face some other person, eye 
to eye, and wrestle a fall whether in 
love or enmity. It is still by force of 
body, or power of character or intellect, 
that we attain to worthy pleasures. Men 
and women contend for each other in 
the lists of love, like rival mesmerists; 
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the active and the adroit decide their 
challenges in the sports of the body; 
and the sedentary sit down to chess and 
conversation. All sluggish and pacific 
pleasures are, to the same degree, soli- 
tary and selfish; and every durable 
bond between human beings is founded 
in or heightened by some element of 
competition. Now the relation that has 
the least root in matter is undoubtedly 
that airy one of friendship; and hence, 
I suppose, it is that good talk most com- 


monly arises among friends. Talk is, 


indeed, both the scene and instrument 
of friendship. It is in talk alone that the 
friend can measure strength and enjoy 
that amicable counter-assertion of per- 
sonality which is the gauge of relations 


and the sport of his life.” 

But Stevenson, alas, was speaking a 
long while before the World War, 
when talk grew out of the individuality 


of natural non-conformists who lived 
relatively simple, provincial lives, and 
who, when they had time on their 
hands, passed it in spirited conversa- 
tional jousts with each other over the 
changing aspects of phenomena under 


their observation, defining, interpret- . 


ing, selecting, rejecting, composing; 
and such talk, I insist, is the great na- 
tional watershed of ideas in which the 
streams of living have their confluence 
to form the broader, deeper currents of 
conduct which make an epoch or an 

The prevalence of wartime atti 

had reduced this watershed to a barren 
desert long before Calvin Coolidge en- 
tered the White House. Organization, 
specialization and standardization had 
settled every controversial issue once 
and for all; our banner was planted on 
the summit of the Ultimate Status 
Quo; and that jingling little ditty, 
Everybody’s Doin’ It, was the National 
Anthem to which all of us stood at at- 


tention when the band played and the 
procession passed by. To differ with a 


‘man who had joined some organiza- 


tion, and who felt himself bound by its 
codes and creeds, was to trick with 
patriotism and arouse his enmity, not 
inspire his affection and cultivate his 
friendship. For this reason, among 
others, any talk but bland acquiescence 
to polite commonplace was tabu by the 
host or hostess with a ious dis- 
taste for involuntary social seclusion. 
True, social intercourse went on as 
freely as ever; but when a man accepted 
an invitation to dinner, it was with the 
tacit understanding that he keep his 
opinions to himself—his host might 
have Republican, Rotarian, Spiritist, 
Prohi, anti-Prohi, Nudistic, or other 
toes whose bunions of allegiance were 
— to a controversial boot- 
heel. 

After dinner, what? Why, bridge or 
any one of countless other fads which 
were little more than maggots in the 
corpse of talk. Harmonious speech of 
two or more was gone. For that compe- 
tition which heightened what Steven- 
son called “every durable bond between 
human beings” there was no choice but 
the prevailing fad, whether bridge, 
cross-word puzzles, miniature golf, jig- 
saw puzzles, ping pong, or other straws 
tossed out into the current of life by | 
human ingenuity to keep exhausted 
swimmers from going down in the 
eddies of boredom. It was an age of dul- 
ness fit only for the exhibitionist, an age 
through which, our bellies full and our 
tongues tied, we walked with blind 
faith in our material millennium. 

Iv 


The Great Collapse, which began in 
October of 1929 and reached its minus 
tide on March 4 of 1933, was due as 
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much to the death of talk as to any other 
single factor, for had we been able to 
keep our critical faculties alive by the 
speech of amicable difference of opin- 
ion, we would never have confused a 
slimy fen for solid social rock. The 
Great Collapse brought the post-War 
period to a close as dramatically as the 
World War wiped out the era of agro- 
nomic individuality; and when the 
stupor of the blow passed off in full 
awakening, all of us were aroused to a 
healthy skepticism for the whole of 
what the Organizationists of the past 
decade had held sacred. Life was too 
weighty a thing to stand on the flimsy 
foundations of post-War platitudes and 
dogmas. Millions of men were jobless, 
their plight and that of their families 
desperate; but fortunately, millions of 
men were no longer taking orders, no 
longer subservient. Questions came 
once more to their lips. 
Disillusionment allied itself with ele- 
mental needs of warmth and shelter to 
drive men off the streets into public 
libraries; and there, impelled by rest- 
less curiosity over their state, men read 
as men have seldom read. New books 
and periodicals were dog-eared and 
tattered from their thumbing. The av- 
man of today, as a consequence, is 
better informed than the av man 
of any other period from the dawn to 
the present, regardless of whether or 
not he has ever been inside of an educa- 
tional institution. Divergent viewpoints 
in regard to government, economics, 
sociology, science and all else flow 
through his mind to coalesce into opin- 
ions of his own; and these, in turn, he 
discards for others more tenable that 
universal talk reveals in the searching 
analyses it is constantly making of the 
swiftly changing scene. 
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When a man accepts an invitation to 
dinner today, it is with the tacit under- 
standing that he come prepared to ad- 
vance and defend his opinions; and his 
host and hostess both, whatever their 
organized affiliations, are likely to 
prove formidable opponents in the lists 
of truth. After the dinner, what? Why, 
amicable but none the less competitive 

over what has significance in 
personal and public relationships. Ste- 
venson’s “every durable bond between 
human beings” may find its heightening 
in what mightily transcends prevailing 
fads, which, so far as I can observe, are 
now passing into their proper perspec- 
tive of relaxation and diversion. Friend- 
ship can live and breathe in the 
atmosphere of today; and were Dr. 
Johnson, talk’s truest priest, alive now, 
he would not be lonely, nor bored. 

No one knows what the future holds. 
No one, however wise, can predict with 
any certainty what. final form our social 
adjustment to a completely mechanized 
order will take. The past offers us no 
solution; it is futile to turn back to the 
agronomic individualist for “back to the 
farm” or other movements. The farm 
had its place and served its purpose in 
the social evolution of America, just as 
did the institution of chivalry in the 
social evolution of England; but like 
chivalry, the farm as I knew it before 
the World War is gone beyond hope of 
revival. It is more to the point that man 
is now hard at his first business in life, 
the business of talk, and that our pres- 
ent palingenesis of talk is reforesting 
the national watersiied of ideas from 
which new streams of living are flowing 
toward their confluence in the broader, 
deeper current of an unfolding age, one 
that only ultimate conduct itself can 
adequately define and trace. 


Will France and Italy Make Up? 


By G. E. W. Jounson 


Since Hitler is the only man in Europe capable of starting a 
new world war, and Mussolini the only one able to 
dissuade him, the question ts momentous 


HEN, in the middle of June 
last, Herr Hitler paid his 

visit to Signor 
_ Mussolini, it seemed that the rap- 
prochement between the two dictators 
had laid the basis for a long-lasting co- 
operation between them. Hitler prom- 
ised to keep his hands off Austria. As 
long as he kept this pledge, the chief 
hindrance to Italo-German amity was 
removed. True, it was difficult to be- 
lieve that the renunciation of a project 
so dear to Hitler’s heart could be made 
sincerely; one could not but suspect 
that it was merely a strategic retreat, a 
pledge to be discarded at the first op- 
portune conjuncture. None the less, the 
break between the two dictators came 
much sooner than any one had antici- 
pated. On July 25 there flared forth in 
Austria a furious though abortive Nazi 
uprising, of which the outstanding 
event was the murder of Chancellor 
Dollfuss. 

The callously brutal aspects of the 
Putsch revolted public opinion every- 
where, hardened though it has been by 
a year of unusually sanguinary events. 
But the outbreak came like a stab in the 
back to Mussolini. He felt that he had 
been grossly betrayed. Without a mo- 


ment’s delay, he concentrated troops on 
the Austrian frontier and prepared to 
march at the slightest sign of military 
intervention by Berlin. On July 26 he 
dispatched a telegram of condolence to 
Prince Starhemberg, the Austrian Vice- 
Chancellor, in which he minced no 
words: “The death of Chancellor Doll- 
fuss grieves me profoundly. . . . The 
independence of Austria, for which he 
fell, is a principle that has been de- 
fended and will be defended by Italy 
even more strenuously in these excep- 
tionally difficult times. . . . His mem- 
ory will be honored not only in Austria’ 
but everywhere in the civilized world, 
which has already smitten with its 
moral condemnation the direct and 
distant instigators.” Mussolini’s assur- 
ance of an “even more strenuous” de- 
fense and his castigation of the “dis- 
tant” instigators of the murder, which 
can only refer to the German Nazis, 
were a thinly veiled warning to Hitler 
that was loaded with dynamite. 

The controlled Italian press, which 
daily receives instructions from the 
government propaganda bureau on the 
approved editorial tone to be adopted 
toward current events, was inspired to 
handle Hitler without gloves. One of 
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the most significant comments was that 
of the Popolo di Roma: “Europe is 
tired of having to live in a state of un- 
bearable tension by the will of a hand- 
ful of fanatics. Europe must recognize 
that she will never have peace as long 
as a party such as National Socialism, 
which has in its hands a great country, 
makes a political speculation of incite- 
ment to war. If tomorrow war were 
to break forth, the whole of Europe 
would spring at Germany, and upon all 
the frontiers of the Reich invading 
armies would make their appearance. 
This is the point to which National 
Socialism has brought Germany.” 
Utterances such as these made it 
clear that the break between the two 
countries was regarded in Rome as final 
and irretrievable. The sense of flattery 
which had made Mussolini favorably 
disposed to Hitler as a promising pupil 
who professed to have been inspired by 
his methods has vanished in the light 
of hard reality. The force of events has 
at last persuaded him that in his former 
encouragement of Hitler he was play- 
ing with fire. If Hitler’s alienation of 
Mussolini results, as is confidently 
anticipated, in a rapprochement be- 
tween Italy and France, it must take 
rank as a diplomatic revolution of 1934 
second only in significance to the similar 
reconciliation of Russia and France. 


Before attempting to estimate the 
degree to which Franco-Italian rela- 
tions are capable of amelioration, it will 
be well to consider some of the under- 
lying historical trends that determine 
the present Italian outlook on world 
affairs. 

Before the War, Italy was the least 
of the great powers. Many foreign 
statesmen, indeed, persisted in regard- 
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ing her simply as the most considerable 
of the lesser states. A consuming ambi- 
tion of Italian nationalists, ever since 
the internal unification of their country 
was completed in 1870, has been to win 
for Italy a position of preéminence in 
the world that would seem not incom- 
mensurate with the honor of a land that 
has come to believe itself the residuary 
legatee of the grandeur that was Rome. 
The stigma national- 
ists interpret such thi implicit in 
Italy’s decline from her ancient pri- 
macy must be wiped out. Such were the 
dreams that inspired the policies of 
many pre-Fascist premiers and foreign 
ministers like Crispi, Visconti-Venosta 
and Sonnino. 

In her struggle once more to join the 
ranks of the imperial powers, Italy has 
fastened upon the status enjoyed 
France as the first goal to be attai 
France, like Italy, is an offspring of 
Rome and a sister-bearer of the Latin 
culture. She has approximately the 
same population. France, therefore, has 
inevitably served as the standard by 
which Italians measure their own po- 
litical stature. Their ideological jeal- 
ousy of the great powers has in practice 
found specific expression in an anti- 
French policy, or, it would perhaps be 
more accurate to say, an anti-French 
frame of mind. 

In modern times a country’s weight 
in international affairs is in large meas- 
ure a function of its economic resources, 
for under normal conditions it is only 
a wealthy power that can afford to 
maintain the elaborate and imposing 
paraphernalia of armies and navies, 
colonial establishments and retinues of 
client states. Even the pious task of ex- 
cavating and restoring the memorials 
of Roman ess requires money. 
Unfortunately for the romantic vision- 
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aries, however, Italy is a country ex- 
ceptionally poor in all natural resources 
except water power. It lacks the coal 
and iron deposits of Great Britain. Its 
agriculture has to maintain a population 
greater than France’s on a territory 
little more than half as large. 

There is but one way in which so 
poor a country can find the means to 
finance the luxury of being a great 
power. It must be prepared to subject 
itself to the austerities of a Spartan dis- 
cipline. It is precisely on these grounds 
that Mussolini has on occasion sought 
to vindicate Fascism. Democracy, he 
contends, may be feasible in countries 
like France, Great Britain and the 
United States because they are wealthy. 
They do not have to count every penny. 
Their national economy has a margin 
capable of counterbalancing the waste- 
ful inefficiencies inherent in the demo- 


cratic process. But for a country like 


Italy extra ce can not be tolerated 
if she is to find the surplus funds to 
maintain an apparatus of national 
splendor such as Mussolini grandilo- 
quently outlined in 1933 in his speech 
on the eleventh anniversary of the 
Fascist triumph, when he cried to the 
people, “At the beginning of the year 
XII I set you a severe task: Italy must 
be first on land, first on the sea and first 
in the sky. The glorious achievement 
of the past will be excelled by that of 
the future.” Even if the primacy to 
which Mussolini exhorted his followers 
be interpreted as a superiority of tech- 
nique rather than of power (Italy, for 
example, holds the air speed record), 
none the less it calls for arduous exer- 
tions and painful sacrifices. Italy’s pre- 
Fascist statesmen who labored under 
the delusion that they could give their 
country greatness without paying the 
price are roundly berated for their want 
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of realism. People voting in free elec- 
tions do not have the fortitude neces- 
sary to impose upon themselves the 
needful sacrifices, even when they are 
convinced that the goal is a laudable 
one. Each individual seeks to shift the 
load to his neighbor’s back. The desired 
end can only be attained by inculcating 
in the masses an ideology that makes 
them regard as a kind of consecration 
the privations they must endure—a task 
that only a dictatorship can fulfil. Last 
May, when Mussolini announced to 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies his in- 
tention of spending a billion lire ($85,- 
000,000) on the construction of two 
monster battleships, and an equal 
amount on strengthening the air fleet, 
he forecast the heavy burdens that the 
Italian people must expect to bear with 
an almost medieval relish for the morti- 
fication of the flesh: “We are probably 
moving toward a period of humanity 
reposing on a lower standard of life. 
We must not be alarmed by this pros- 
pect. Present-day humanity is very 
strong and is capable of asceticism such 
as we perhaps have no conception of.” 

To foreign observers addicted to old- 
fashioned democratic principles, such a . 
political philosophy seems a harsh tyr- 
anny that makes mock of the very con- 
cept of national glory. But the Fascists 
deny the allegation. They insist that 
the Italian people have been taught to 
accept this discipline as willingly’ as 
soldiers accept the discipline of an 


army, and that what people accept will- 


ingly is for them no tyranny. There is, 
of course, no way for an outsider to de- 
termine the real sentiments of the ma- 
jority of the Italian people. To the 
extent to which they have been success- 
fully indoctrinated with the Fascist 
ideology, it is probably true that they 
are conscious of no tyranny. When na- 


tionalism fills the void in a man’s emo- 
tional life that has been made vacant by 
the sapping of religious faith, he is as 
willing to sacrifice himself to the sacred 
cause as were the martyrs of old who 
quailed not when they had to choose 
between apostatizing and being thrown 
to the lions. The subjective bias of the 
individual is frequently as determina- 
tive a factor as the objective reality in 
coloring his reactions to a given situa- 
tion. 
II 


But to return to the subject of 
Franco-Italian differences. The points 
of divergence may be conveniently 
classified under four heads: naval 
rivalry; Italian colonial aspirations; 
the dispute over the status of Italians 
in Tunisia; and the struggle for the 
diplomatic hegemony of Central Eu- 
rope. This article is primarily con- 
cerned with the last point, but a few 
explanatory words on each of the other 
three questions may not be amiss, as 
all the issues are closely interrelated 
and can not readily be disentangled. 

Naval Rivalry. The Italians feel that 
their prestige demands that they shall 
have a navy equal to that of their sister 
Latin nation. The Italian attitude can 
be readily appreciated by Americans, 
for it was a similar urge that led the 
United States to insist on parity with 
Great Britain. But there is one impor- 
tant difference between the United 
States and Italy. The United States was 
able to impose its point of view because 
it possessed the cial resources to 
outbuild Great Britain in the event of 
unrestricted competition. Italy does not 
possess the resources to outbuild 
France, the strongest financial power 
on the Continent. Mussolini has there- 
fore not been so rash as to embark upon 
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a naval race. He has contented himself 
with refusing to sign any agreement 
that did not grant Italy parity with 
France. 

The refusal of the French to concede 
equality to Italy arises from their 
anxiety to maintain communications 
with their colonies across the Mediter- 
ranean in North Africa, whose native 
population is regarded as a reservoir 
of troops in the event of another Euro- 

War. France can not be certain 
that she will be able to concentrate her 
entire navy in the Mediterranean; she 
may have to use part of it in the Atlan- 
tic to guard her western and northern 
coasts, and another part to keep open 
lines of communication with her more 
distant colonies in Asia and South | 
America. Hence Italian parity with 
France would in practice almost cer- 
tainly mean an Italian naval supremacy 
in the Mediterranean that could easily 
cut France’s lines of communication 
with North Africa. 

Italy’s financial straits have hereto- 
fore precluded her from attaining 
parity even in battleships, to which she 
has a legal right under the Washington 
Treaty of 1922. Considerable stir was 
therefore caused in French naval circles 
at Mussolini’s decision, already re- 
ferred to, to build two 35,000-ton bat- 
tleships, which would be much larger 
than anything France now has. Two 
battleships now under construction and 
planned to be the largest in the French 


‘navy will have a displacement of only 


26,500 tons each. 

Colonial Aspirations. Italy, like Ger- 
many, attained her national unity cen- 
turies later than the nations on the 
Atlantic seaboard of Europe. While 
England, France and Spain, and even 
small countries like Holland and 
Portugal, were free to devote their 
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energies to building up vast overseas 
empires, the petty, independent states 
of Italy and Germany were exhausting 
themselves in internecine strife. When 
Italy and Germany became united na- 
tions in 1870-71, they found all the 
choice portions of the earth’s surface 
preémpted by other powers. An ill- 
managed attempt by Italy to penetrate 
into Abyssinia in 1896 was thwarted 
when the Fuzzy-Wuzzies soundly 
trounced the Italian army in the battle 
of Adowa. Despite this reverse, Italy 
succeeded in planting small colonies on 
the East African coast, in Eritrea to 
the north of Abyssinia and in Somali- 
land to the southeast. Italy, however, 
had always been ambitious of securing 
a foothold on the Mediterranean coast 
of Africa, which was nearer at hand and 
seemed more strictly in the true Roman 
tradition. Excluded from Algeria and 
Tunisia by France and from Egypt by 
Great Britain, the only opening left to 
Italy in this region was in Tripolitania. 
As a result of the Italo-Turkish War 
of 1911-12—in which Italy was even 
more provocative than imperialist pow- 
ers are wont to be—she ended the 
shadowy Turkish overlordship of this 
province and annexed it to the Italian 
crown under its ancient name of Libya. 
This territory lies on the opposite shore 
of the Mediterranean directly across 
from Italy, and 4s therefore, from the 
geographical point of view, the most 
logical field for Italian expansion. But 
it was soon discovered that although 
Libya occupied a large space on the 
map, it was no solution of Italy’s popu- 
lation problem. The habitable portion 
is confined to little more than a fringe 
along the coast. At present it provides a 
home for less than 50,000 Italians. 
The Italians, therefore, cast their 
eyes in other directions. They. had 
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hoped after the War to share in the al- 
location of mandated territories taken 
from Germany and Turkey, but in this 
they were disappointed. In particular, 
their expectation of acquiring either 
Syria or Palestine was thwarted, and 
they secured only confirmation of their 
sovereignty over Rhodes and the Do- 
decanese Islands, which they had seized 
from Turkey in 1912. In 1925 the Brit- 
ish ceded to Italy the unimportant terri- 
tory of Jubaland, which was added to 
Italian Somaliland, but this was scant 
consolation. 

With the erection of immigration 
barriers by the United States, the prob- 
lem of finding an outlet for Italy’s 
rapidly multiplying population, which 
is increasing at the rate of over 300,000 
a year, has become pressing. The Fascist 
Government is anxious to find a home 
under the Italian flag for the unceasing 
stream of bambini that Mussolini is 
conjuring forth from the vasty deep. 
This has led the more ambitious Ital- 
ians to fix their eyes upon the French 
protectorate of Tunisia, which adjoins 
Libya to the west and is a region more 
suitable for colonization by Italians. 
It is one of the many Italian grievances 
against France that the latter country, 
in agreement with Great Britain, staged 
a coup in 1881 and established a sole 
protectorate over Tunisia, thus termi- 
nating the joint control which she had 
formerly shared with Italy and Great 
Britain. 

The stationary population of France 
and the well known reluctance of 
Frenchmen to leave the beloved patrie 
have hindered her from colonizing 
Tunisia on an extensive scale. There 
are 90,000 Italian settlers in Tunisia 
as compared with only 70,000 French: 
hence the inevitable suggestion that the 
sensible thing would be for France to 
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transfer Tunisia to Italy. Realistic 
Italian statesmen, however, understand 
that this proposal is outside the realm 
of practical possibility, and they have 
* limited themselves to a demand for the 
rectification of the southern frontier of 
Libya. Last July the British agreed 
to transfer to Italian jurisdiction the 
northwest corner of the Sudan, a region 
bordering on Libya to the southeast. 
The Italians are now demanding that 
France allow Libya to complete its 
southward expansion by ceding to them 
a huge block of territory in Central 
Africa extending as far as Lake Chad. 
Italian empire-builders dream of tap- 
ping the resources of this region (chiefly 
exports of dates and salt) by construct- 
ing a railway across the Sahara from 
Lake Chad to the seacoast and thus in- 
fusing new life into the now stagnant 
port of Tripoli by making it the centre 
of a vast entrepdt trade. It is, however, 
highly improbable that France would 
ever bring herself to make so great a 
concession, though she may be per- 
suaded to match the British gesture by 
ceding the small desert region of Ti- 
besti. Tibesti lies athwart the path of 
some important caravan routes, but 
otherwise it does not appear to have 
much economic value. None the less it 
would be a concession that- Mussolini 
would be able to exhibit to the Italian 
people as a diplomatic triumph, and to 
a régime that attaches an inordinate 
significance to the idea of imperial pres- 
tige such considerations carry great 
weight. 

The Status of Italians in Tunisia. Al- 
though renouncing, for the time being 
at any rate, the hope of acquiring Tuni- 
sia, the Italians are eager to strengthen 
the foothold they have already gained 
there by preserving in perpetuity the 
“Ttalianity” of the Italian community 
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in that country by enabling the descend- 
ants of settlers to retain their status as 
Italian subjects and thereby keep alive 
a political tie with their homeland. 
France, however, has been seeking to 
Gallicize them, and a law passed in 
1923 provided that all children born 
in Tunisia of Tunisian-born parents 
should be regarded as French citizens. 
Mussolini did not conceal his displeas- 
ure at the enactment of this law and is 
anxious to secure its repeal. 


IV 


The Struggle for Hegemony in Cen- 
tral Europe. The most troublesome 
source of discord between France and 
Italy, however, has lain in their diver- 
gent attitudes to the problems of Cen- 
tral Europe, with special reference to 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Jugo- 
slavia. Fundamentally, the real interests 
of France and Italy in this region have 
much in common; in particular, both 
are anxious—Italy even more so than 
France—to balk Hitler in his attempt to 
absorb Austria. But Mussolini initiated 
a policy with respect to Central Euro- 
pean questions that has caused France 
an annoyance out of all proportion to 
any benefit that has accrued to Italy. He 
has advocated a measure of rearmament 
for Germany, a project to which France 
is resolutely opposed. He has stood 
sponsor to Hungarian claims to treaty 
revision, thereby exciting the fears of 
France’s allies of the Little Entente. 
He has at times seemed sympathetic to 
the notion of fortifying Austrian inde- 
pendence, not by means of a tee 
to which France and the Little Entente 
would be parties, but by the alternative 
scheme of restoring the Habsburg mon- 
archy under Italian protection—a proj- 
ect that makes cold chills run up and 
down the spines of the Little Entente 
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countries, which are gorged with lands 
taken from the former Habsburg Em- 
pire and therefore regard a restoration 
7 an even greater menace to their in- 
ity than Austro-German Anschluss. 
rhe efforts that Italy has put forth in 
this region have not always been very 
happily contrived. Certainly, to advo- 
_ cate German rearmament and at the 
same time infuriate Hitler by thwart- 
ing his designs in Austria seems a con- 
tradiction in terms. It can scarcely be 
explained as an altruistic devotion to 
those principles of abstract justice which 
Mussolini is-so careful to repudiate with 
scorn. What really is the guiding prin- 
ciple of Italian policy in this field? The 
most plausible answer is that Mussolini 
has deliberately adopted a line of policy 
calculated to annoy and obstruct France 
at every turn as an indirect means of 
bringing pressure to bear on her to meet 
his naval and colonial claims. I do not 
think, for example, that the vague ref- 
erences to Italy’s claims to Dalmatia are 
advanced with any serious expectation 
of acquiring that province from Jugo- 
slavia, but rather as a device for remind- 
ing the French that they promised Dal- 
matia to Italy by the London Pact of 
1915, and that the failure to carry out 
the terms of this agreement, due pri- 
marily to the veto interposed by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Fourteen Points, lays 
upon France a moral obligation to give 
Italy territorial compensation else- 
where. This interpretation is borne out 
by a speech made by Mussolini on 
March 18, in the course of which, 
among other things, he advocated Ger- 
man and Hungarian claims to treaty re- 
vision. “Italy has no future in the west 
and north [in Europe],” said Musso- 
lini. “Her future lies to the east and 
south, in Asia and Africa. The vast re- 
sources of Africa must be developed 
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and Africa brought within the civilized 
circle. We demand that nations which 
have already arrived in Africa do not 
block Italian expansion at every step.” 
Again on June 2 Mussolini made fur- 
ther allusion to Italy’s disappointments: 
“If war is n y, Italy’s volunteers 
will shed their blood for Italy alone. 
Experience has shown them that it does. 
not pay to help by land and sea the 
people who pretend to be our allies.” 
These remarks may perhaps be inter- 
preted as intimations that Mussolini is 
willing to call off his revisionist activity 
in Europe if France will pay the price. 
The shock to Mussolini’s composure 
caused by the Nazi Putsch in Austria, 
which momentarily thrust Italy into the 
extremely dangerous position of being 
the sole barrier to a German advance, 
has no doubt influenced him to lower 
his price; and, by the same token, the 
fear of an increasingly aggressive Hit- 
lerism has persuaded France that it 
would probably be economical in the 
long run to meet Mussolini half-way. 
As a result, Franco-Italian relations . 
are better than they have been at any 
time since the War, and the prospects 
are most promising for a genuine recon- 
ciliation. 
v 


If the Franco-Italian rapprochement 
is successfully consummated, one may 
expect to see some striking political re- 
alignments in the Central European and 
Balkan region. In particular, it would 
not be surprising to see either Hungary 
or Jugoslavia pass into Germany’s orbit. 
Should the Franco-Italian rapproche- 
ment be unaccompanied by a similar 
development “wns Italy and Jugo- 
slavia, the latter country, feeling that 
she could no longer rely on French pro- 
tection against possible Italo-Hungarian 
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aggression, would inevitably turn to 
Germany. But it is more than likely that 
France will make an entente between 
Italy and Jugoslavia a sine qua non of 
her own entente with Italy. Such a 
restoration of amicable relations would 
require a renunciation by Italy of all 
claims to Dalmatia. France would not 
lightly alienate Jugoslavia, for such an 
action would destroy her influence over 
the Little Entente, and she would 
probably see Rumania and even Czecho- 
slovakia, which are also fearful of Hun- 
garian aggression, following Jugoslavia 
into Hitler’s camp. France is not going 
to sacrifice her advantageous connection 
with the Little Entente for the sake 
of an understanding with Italy. Collec- 
tively, the Little Entente countries have 
a larger population than Italy and there- 
fore could extend France more effec- 
tive military assistance in an emergency. 
At the same time, the individual mem- 
bers of this bloc are minor powers, 
and as such much more amenable to 
French diplomatic guidance than Italy 
would be. 

But if such a rapprochement between 
Italy and Jugoslavia does take place, 
then Hungary is likely to drift away 
from Italy. For if Mussolini resigns 
himself to surrendering Italy’s claims to 
Dalmatia, he will no longer have any 
motive in continuing to sponsor Hun- 
gary’s claims to treaty revision at the 
expense of Jugoslavia and the other Lit- 


tle Entente powers. With Italy, the de- . 


mand for treaty revision in Europe has 
been no more than a strategical device 
for indirectly bringing pressure to bear 
on France in order to obtain concessions 
in other fields. With Germany, on the 
other hand, the demand for treaty re- 
vision is fundamental, and many Hun- 
garians feel that in the long run they 
stand to gain more by an alliance with 
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Germany than by siding with Italy. 

The problem of effecting a rap- 
prochement between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia has a psychological as well as a 
political aspect. Starting out originally 
with political differences, the two coun- 
tries fell into the habit of galling each 
other’s sore spots at every opportunity, 
and soon a state of mind was generated 
that did not always have a direct rela- 
tionship with concrete issues. Jugoslavia 
irritated her neighbor by harboring po- 
litical exiles from the community of half 
a million Slovenes and Croats who in- 
habit certain districts of northeastern 
Italy. Early in September the Italians 
were much when Slovene 
emigrés held an irredentist congress 
near the Italian frontier and expressed 
the hope that the regions of Trieste, 
Gorizia and Istria might one day be 
united with Jugoslavia. Italy, on the 
other hand, has retaliated by giving asy- 
lum to Croatian nationalist exiles from 
Jugoslavia—an issue that has flared into 
sudden importance through the com- 
plicity of some of these exiles in the 
assassination of King Alexander of Jugo- 
slavia. It was fortunate that the King 
was not slain on Italian soil; otherwise 
this crime might indeed have proved to 
be another Sarajevo. 

Other causes of tension are some- 
times of a more Gilbertian order. In 
August and September there was an in- 
terchange of insults between Italian and 
Jugoslav newspapers, which devoted 
themselves to cataloguing all the occa- 
sions on which each other’s troops had 
fled before the enemy. The Belgrade 
Vreme cited Adowa and Caporetto, two 
instances which the Italians found it 
difficult to beat. The Giornale d'Italia, 
Mussolini’s Rome mouthpiece, casti- 
gated the “repugnant prose of the bes- 
tial official Belgrade journal.” Mussolini 
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himself expressed his displeasure in a 

at Milan on October 6, when he 
said: “It is evident that there will not 
be much possibility of improving our 
relations with our neighbors across the 
Adriatic if they continue to flood the 
newspapers with polemics that wound 
us to the quick. The first condition for a 
policy of genuine friendship . . . is to 
cease casting reflections upon the brav- 
ery of the Italian army. . . . We who 
know our own strength are able to of- 
fer for the last time the possibility of 
an understanding for which there are 
sound reasons.” The unusually mild 
tone in which Mussolini, who is not 
wont to speak with undue softness, 
couched his rebuke clearly intimated his 
anxiety to end the strained relations 
with Jugoslavia. His moderate course 
following the assassination of King 
Alexander was in keeping with this at- 
titude. When Jugoslav mobs demon- 
strated against Italy in the belief that 
the assassin had been abetted by that 
country, the Italian Government sup- 
pressed the news of the disturbances on 
being assured that the Jugoslav authori- 
ties were taking all proper measures to 
restore order. 


VI 


M. Louis Barthou, the late French 
Foreign Minister, looked forward to 
a rapprochement between France and 
Jugoslavia on the one hand and Italy 
on the other as the final touch to the 
great defensive system which, with mas- 
terly skill and tireless ingenuity, he was 
building up to meet the German men- 
ace. A visit by Barthou to Rome had 
been contemplated for early Novem- 
ber; and it was to lay the groundwork 
for the important negotiations that were 
then destined to ensue that King Alex- 
ander of Jugoslavia made his fateful 


journey to France. On October 9, while 
driving together through the streets of 
Marseilles, the King and Barthou were 
shot down in a hail of bullets let loose 
by an agent of a terrorist gang of Croat 
and Macedonian revolutionaries. By 
this tragedy two of the three principals 
of the impending negotiations were 
swept from the scene. The inevitable re- 
sult was to delay for an indefinite period 
the process of rapprochement. Alexan- 
der and Barthou were both men who 
were in the habit of carrying their plans 
in their heads, and it may be some 
weeks before their successors are able to 
familiarize themselves with all the ram- 
ifications of their policies. 

It is as yet premature to predict the 
consequences of King Alexander’s death. 
He was the only dictator-king in Eu- 
rope, and held the reins of foreign pol- 
icy firmly grasped in his hands. He was 
personally partial to the French con- 
nection. According to his widow, the 
Queen Dowager Marie, France was 
“the country he loved best after his 
own.” His last words, uttered to M. 
Jevti¢, his Foreign Minister, are said to 
have been, “Safeguard Franco-Jugoslav 
friendship.” Inasmuch as his son and 
successor, King Peter II, is but a lad of 
eleven, the government of Jugoslavia 
has passed into the hands of a council 
of regency headed by the late King’s 
cousin, Prince Paul Karagjorgjevic. 
Some time may elapse before we can 
determine who will emerge as the domi- 
nating personality of the new régime 
and what bias he will give to Jugoslav 
foreign policy. So far there has been no 
indication of any impairment of Jugo- 
slavia’s friendship with France or of the 
policy of rapprochement with Italy. 

In France, Barthou has been suc- 
ceeded as Foreign Minister by M. 
Pierre Laval, who during his incum- 
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bency of the premiership made him- 
self well known to Americans through 
the visit which he paid to President 
Hoover. As M. Laval is planning a 
journey to Rome in the near future, it 


will not be long before we know 


whether he is capable of carrying to a 
successful conclusion the work begun by 
Barthou. Momentous issues hang upon 
the outcome of the parley between 
Laval and Mussolini. They will doubt- 
less prove to be hard bargainers. It is to 
be hoped that Mussolini will not prove 
too grasping nor Laval too grudging, 
and that they will both rise above the 
short-sighted principle of “penny wise, 
pound foolish.” The unpleasant duty of 
paying for the entertainment will fall 
primarily to the lot of France, and po- 
litical expediency may well dictate the 
making of concessions that will wring 
the withers of sensitive French patriots. 
With the reservations always appropri- 
ate to prophecy, one may venture to 
forecast that if a satisfactory compré- 
mise is reached, some at any rate of 
the following provisions will be amo 

its terms: France will concede re 
naval parity to Italy, and Mussolini 
will subscribe to a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment not to build up to the French 
level; France will cede to Italy the 
African territory of Tibesti, and agree 
to abrogate the law relating to the citi- 
zenship of Italians in Tunisia, or at least 
to suspend its application for ten years 
or so, leaving the question open for 
further discussion at the end of that pe- 
riod; Mussolini will disclaim any ambi- 
tion of establishing an exclusive quasi- 
protectorate over Austria, and will agree 
that Austrian independence shall be 
guaranteed jointly by Italy, France and 
the Little Entente; Mussolini will dis- 
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continue his support for legalization of 

rearmament and for revision of 
the Hungarian frontiers; and, finally, 
Italy will tacitly renounce her claims 
to any territory now included in Jugo- 
slavia. 

A really enduring entente between 
France and Italy will depend upon the 
striking of a bargain which, at least in 
its main essentials, conforms to the out- 
line set forth above. If it can be satis- 
factorily effectuated, it will be a gain of 
incalculable value for the cause 
for it is certain that, as long as Hitler- 
ism rules Germany, only the certain 
prospect of being confronted by an op- 
posing array of overwhelming strength 
will suffice to deter the spiritually in- 
toxicated Nazi swashbucklers from un- 
sheathing the sword. 

Hitler is the one man in Europe capa- 
ble of unleashing another world war. 
Mussolini is the one man capable of 
making him change his mind. The char- 
acter of the Italian dictator manifests 
two sharply contrasting aspects. One as- 
pect is that of a bombastic pseudo-Caesar 
who is forever reénacting on a public 
stage the crossing of the Rubicon, with- 
out having quite made up his mind what 
to do after getting to the other side. 
The other aspect is of a man who at 
times seems to catch glimpses of the 
underlying realities A the European 
situation with a startling objectivity of 
vision rarely equaled by contemporary 
statesmen. Fortunately, this second as- 
pect of Mussolini’s character tends to 
be the dominant one at moments of im- 
minent crisis. That is why one may be 
permitted to hope that it will be the 
aspect that will be in the ascendant dur- 
ing the decisive negotiations of the next 
few weeks. 


Safety in Numbers 


By Vrest OrTOoN 


Weston, Vermont, finds a passable road toward ‘‘the more abun- 
dant life” 


TE one fall afternoon, while lei- 


surely exploring the hill country 
of Vermont, we drove alonga dirt 


road which unexpectedly became a shad- 
owed lane of canopied maples. Emerg- 
ing, our car twisted around a sharp curve 
and without warning the narrow road 
dropped abruptly down a steep hill. 


From that hill we looked down. Cut 
deeply from the undulating hills was a 
valley framed on all sides by knotty 
slopes piled back to the horizon. Upon 
them uneven squares of wood- 
land sprayed by fountains of autumn 
pigment, yellow farm fields outlined by 
dark stone walls and recumbent green 
pastures dotted with cattle. Here and 
there a white house and red barn hung 
upon the slanting land. Down in the 
cleft of the hills, for that was what the 
valley amounted to, flowed a pleasant 
brook which caught the sunset and ran 
with it out of sight into the village, 
about half a mile ahead. There, touch- 
ing the hazy fall sky, was a white church 
steeple, and as we came closer a brick 
house set on the tree-lined Common put 
another color on the already satisfactory 
palette. It was altogether a scene of 
— quality, aided, no doubt, by the 


— twilight, but contributed to 
also by the slow progress across the 


Common of an old man with a white 
beard, who was leading a brindle Jersey 
cow to pasture across the bridge. A sense 
of peace, quietness and other-worldli- 
ness flowed into us. It was as if we had 
surprisingly come upon the reality of 
a Sussex village out of Hardy, or a 
spot that Sarah Orne Jewett might well 
have celebrated as the finest flower of 
New England life. 

We had no more than driven by the 
Common when, on the north outskirts | 
along the brook, we saw the glow of a 
fire. Ahead, around the curve, a house 
was burning down. In front of it stood 
three men doing nothing to the fire. 
One had a hose in his hands but was 
playing no water on the blaze, which 
had by now nearly consumed the struc- 
ture. We found the reason for this. 
When we learned why, we stopped 
longer and talked with the local histo- 
rian, Raymond Taylor, to learn more 
whys about Weston, for that was the 
name of the village. The men were not 
putting out the fire, because they had set 
it. They had set it for the sole and sensi- 
ble purpose of burning down the house 
and shed. Both had been tumbling in 
for years, Mr. Taylor told us, and had 
been an eye-sore and disgrace to the 
town. Further, the tottering buildings 
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had kept the children from using the 
swimming hole at that spot. People had 
got together, chipped in money, bought 
the house from its surprised owner and 
then burnt it down. After burning, they 
planned to clear the land, fill in the cel- 
lar-hole, draw sand into the brook and 
make a good safe swimming place. 

A village that had enough gumption 
to do a thing like this appealed to us. 
So many originally lovely New Eng- 
land villages add ruin after ruin to the 
increasing number that they finally be- 
come only a cemetery of ancient relics, 
gaping cellar holes and inhabitants with 
minds in harmony with decay. But here 
in Weston, unless we were carried away 
by our impressions, was something fresh 
and encouraging. Here was, we thought 
at once, a true regional consciousness 


manifesting itself without being spurred 
on by professional social-workers and 


civic planners. 

Of historic towns there are histories 
galore, and every so often the antique 
journals blossom forth with the discov- 
ery of “a charming little village off the 
beaten path wholly unspoiled by antique 
collectors.” What the discoverers mean, 
of course, is wholly unspoiled by other 
antique collectors. It has of late years 
been the fashion among the intellectuals 
to cherish discoveries of these hidden- 
away Eighteenth Century survivals in 
the same fashion that they boast of “a 
little restaurant unspoiled by tourists 
where you can get a swell dinner and 
real wine for fifty cents.” But alas, these 
little restaurants are usually dark and 
dank cubby-holes where food crudely 
cooked is insolently served and the wine 
composed of vinegar and ether. By the 
same token, I much fear that most of 
those “little Eighteenth Century vil- 
lages” are nothing but small towns 
addicted to antique shops, summer 
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residents and sporty golf courses, and 
wholly surrounded by a thick, if 
pleasant, haze of romance and senti- 
mentalism. 

Even were the miraculous to happen 
and a real Eighteenth Century architec- 
tural survival be revealed by the intel- 
lectuals in an inviolate condition, little 
time would pass before a summer fringe 
of artists and near-artists, as in Wood- 
stock, New York, and a wealthy set of 
bridge-playing golfers such as infest 
Manchester, Vermont, would flock into 
and over the haven. Ye Olde Antique 
Shoppes, Ye Colonial Tea Rooms and 
Ye Barre & Grille Taverns would be- 
come as thick and popular as in West- 
port or Southampton. The old archi- 
tectural survivals would be done over, 
streets paved and butlers would be 
sweeping off the newly built cement 
sidewalks. For three delightful months 
of summer, the town would hum with 
new life. But in the course of this new 
life, the charming little village would 
have disappeared as cleanly as if a tidal 
wave had done its work. 

Weston, Vermont, will, we believe, 
avoid all this. It has protected itself. 
There is a concerted and purposeful de- 
termination to make there the kind of 
life that can never appeal to the kind of 
people not wanted. The kind of persons 
seeking summer hide-aways in the form 
of marvelous old houses, chock-full of 
wonderful antiques at bargain, or almost 
no prices at all, won’t find anything in 
Weston because the houses are owned 
by people who live in them the year 
around and all the antiques are being 
used. Those who have the inner urge 
to develop resorts, hunting preserves, 
golf clubs, dance pavilions, and other 
modern improvements will find no op- 
portunity awaiting them in Weston, for 
all the land not owned by present 
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dwellers is owned and protected by the 
State and Federal governments. The 
only lake nearby is owned by a group 
of men who stock it with trout and pro- 
hibit the building of cottages and “de- 
velopments.” 

What, we may boldly state, our for- 
ward-looking friends fail to see or un- 
derstand is the great socio-economic law 
of diminishing human returns. A vil- 
lage is something more than a collection 
of green commons, quiet lanes, maple 
trees and architectural survivals. It is, 
more important, a group of human be- 
ings, but a small enough group to be 
perfectly autonomous and homogene- 
ous. A small number of humans, and 
only a small number, can use the values 
inherent in village life. Increase the 
number beyond a certain point and the 
values, through that law of diminish- 
ing human returns, suddenly disappear. 
There is safety in numbers—in small 
numbers. The people of Weston, one 
feels, have realized this and it is inter- 
esting to see what they are doing, as 
well as to see what they have avoided 
doing. 

II 


Weston is a village of 150 souls and 
somewhat akin to a true Eighteenth 
Century village. A number of houses 
surround an oval village green. Each 
house has some land, and that land is 
used by the owners for either farming 
or gardening, as their ancestors used it. 
The town was built in this way to in- 
spire social life, promote trade and to 
provide protection from the Indians. 
These purposes are valid today if we 
substitute the word tourists for Indians. 
In the early New England towns, land 
was granted to settlers in proportion to 
their ability to use it. Every one had 
enough land to make him independent 


as to the necessities of food, shelter and 
wood for heating. That principle applies 
to Weston today as it did a hundred 
years ago but with these differences: 
while the self-sustaining effect of the 
early life, because of crude utensils, 
tended to make agriculture wasteful 
and work hard, and the geographical 
isolation to invoke inbreeding and nar- 
rowness, these defects are today re- 
moved by the use of labor-saving tools 
and implements, electric and gasoline 
power, and by effective means of com- 
munication and transportation. Weston 
has, then, not felt the depression very 
much. Neither did it feel the prosper- 
ity very much. It was never up, it was 
never down—a condition hardly appeal- 
ing to the promoter or advertising man. 
Economic matters still consist, for the 
most part, in the concrete realities of 
life: corn, potatoes, wood, beef, houses, 
services. The exchange of these com- 
modities is, due to the small area and 
closely related social life, an end in it- 
self, and not necessarily requiring the 
introduction of that abstraction called 
money. Dignity of labor, plain living, 
common honesty and mutual aid are 
more than catch phrases to men such as 
live in Weston. These are essentials, 
pragmatically demonstrated by the very 
character of their living. 

There is no water-power large 
enough in Weston to arouse the inter- 
est of Insull’s successors, though these 
gentlemen have gobbled up franchises 
and rights everywhere else in Vermont; 
the forests grow safely now in the pub- 
lic domain eternally protected from the 
successors of Kreuger and the pulp 
trusts; Weston is not between any two 
strategic points, so there is no reason for _ 
a railroad, trunk-highway or bus thor- 
oughfare; there are no gold, precious 
ores or oil in the ground to attract ex- 
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ploiters of those materials. That there 
is not enough of any natural resource in 
large enough quantities to attract busi- 
ness go-getters and entrepreneurs con- 
stitutes another very good protection 
for Weston. 

In considerable degree, the social and 
human values once visible in American 
life seem pleasantly conspicuous in Wes- 
ton. And particularly so in comparison 
with the vacancy of life in the boosting 
small towns and in surburbia. Pretense, 
so far as human vanity allows, is non- 
existent. The prevailing philosophy is 
so worked out here that, did they but 
know it, Lenin and Calvin would turn 
over in their graves. It is justification by 
works. For example: Mr. Robinson has 
an automobile fifteen years old. He sees 
no reason for buying another because 
this one runs well (having been well 
cared for) and, most important, gets 
him and his family where they want to 
go. It delivers safe and sure transporta- 
tion. The fact that it is out of style or 
lacks new gadgets has not harassed the 
pride of Mr. Robinson. He would think 
it foolish to sell this car for fifteen dol- 
lars (its market value) and pay out 
from $750 to $1,000 for a new one 
which could do no more for him. The 
“Joneses” know Mr. Robinson could 
buy a new one if he had a mind to, so 
Mr. Robinson has no need to impress 
them. 

Weston is a place the city-bound igno- 
rant would look down on. It lacks many 
advantages the city person thinks he has 
to have. But it exhibits qualities he 
hardly knows the existence of. Apart 
from the deeper human values of a 
closely knit social life based on present 
necessity and early social heritages; 
apart from the unaffected character of 
persons in communion with the eternal 
springs of nature; apart from the pro- 
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foundly valuable experience of enjoy- 
ing civic life of genuine autonomy—the 
men and women of Weston can still 
point to an economic security now fast 
being denied many in urban centres. 
Westoners don’t have much cash mon- 
ey, it is true, but they have many of 
the things cash money buys. They have 
accepted, long ago, the vicissitudes of 
nature and become masters, so far as 
men can, of their environment. But the” 
story lies in how well they are making 
use of that environment. 


Two summers ago there was talk in 
Weston of the need for a Community 
House. They wanted a gathering place 
or club for meetings, for visitors, for 
general social purposes—in short a cen- 
tre of the town’s activities. It was a need 
for more than a hall with folding camp 
seats. Now they might have done all 
manner of things; they could have 
erected one of those familiar, false- 
front, garish, late Nineteenth Century 
Odd Fellows Hall buildings, or influ- 
enced by the pious zeal of the Y. M.C.A. 
have erected a squatty bungalow com- 
plete with gymnasium, swimming pool, 
bowling alleys and billiard rooms. For- 
tunately, these horrors were avoided. 

In 1770, Lieutenant-Governor Col- 
den of the Royal Colony of New York 
granted to Benjamin Stout some 26,000 
acres of land embracing a large part of 
the township of Andover. The new set- 
tlement was called “Virgin Hall.” But, 
as John Spargo, speaking this summer 
at Weston, remarked, the name had not 
interfered with the Biblical admonition 
to “be fruitful and multiply.” Virgin 
Hall grew and eventually was set off 
from Andover as a new town called 
Weston, with its own local government. 
In 1797, Captain Oliver Farrar of Tem- 
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ple, New Hampshire, built at one end 
of the frog pond (now filled in to make 
the Common) a tavern or victualling- 
house, known by reason of its subse- 
quent owners as the Farrar-Mansur 
House. This square, colonial 
building had for some years been fall- 
ing to pieces. In the move for a Com- 
munity House, the people of Weston 
saw here a great possibility. The own- 
er, Frank Mansur, deeded the house to 
the Community Club for that purpose. 
Since then the restoration of this old 
building to its first condition has been 
going on. No attempt has been made to 
“Gmprove” it. The pleasant idea came to 
some one that here was not only the 
most suitable house for community uses, 
with its good location, spacious rooms, 
fireplaces and kitchen, and a house that 
fitted admirably into the best character 
of the village, but it was a house that 
would well serve as a living example 
and not an ornamental, dry museum, of 
life as it was a century ago. 

Every one in town took hold in the 
work. By the summer of 1934 the 
project was well advanced. More had 
to be done than was expected because 
the house had gone through many al- 
terations in the course of its existence. 
Extra research and careful work were 
necessary to put it back in its original 
shape and at the same time make it 
serve contemporary needs. Because of 
the isolated location of this hill village 
in 1797, outside architectural influences 


must have been fifty to seventy-five | 


years late in coming here. This tavern 
has the lines and interiors of the early 
Eighteenth Century house instead of 
those of the period when it was built. 
The second floor is occupied along the 
entire front by a ball room with two 
fireplaces on the sides. On the first floor 
are the bar and the tap room. The latter, 


between the fireplace and inner wall, 
is connected with the kitchen and has 
the original grating-shutters. The room 
across the hall was used for secret lodge 
meetings in the early days and the 
“eye-tight” shutters are still intact. 
There are other unique features of 
this kind equally as interesting. The 
house has seven fireplaces in which, 
when unbricked, were discovered the 
iron andirons, cranes, hooks and kettles 
used by Captain Farrar. The people 
of Weston have given not only time, 
money and work to the house, but also 
furniture from their homes so that now 
the house is appropriately furnished 
with antiques that have never been in 
an antique shop. Former residents.now 
living in the several parts of the Union 
have also sent in antiques and furnish- 
ings. One or two rooms are used for the 
relics of the local historical society once 
housed in a room fitted up by Miss 
Sarah Davenport in the Congregational 
Church. A good array of paintings of 
local places and people hang on the 
walls. The floors are covered with rugs 
hand-woven and braided in Weston. 
There are early craft tools, kitchen uten- 
sils, dishes, pewter and farming imple- 
ments in their proper places. 

A most interesting feature is the fine 
series of murals by a local artist, Le Roy 
Williams. Drawing on the town records — 
and memories of older inhabitants, Mr. 
Williams has done a group of seven oils 
depicting Weston life as it was a hun- 
dred years back. He has caught the 
spirit and movement of those times with 
notable accuracy. The murals are aca- 
demic in technique but pictorially are 
of absorbing interest to the people for 
whom, after all, they were made and 
whose tastes would rebel at the mod- 
ernistic cryptograms of Orozco and Ri- 
vera. Mr. Williams has been wise in 
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making the murals serve the purpose 
for which they were designed. The 


work on the house still goes on and for 
it more money is oe raised by giving 
plays, suppers, festivals and other enter- 
tainments. Some of the larger outlays 
of money have fortunately been met by 
the financial contributions of people like 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Parkhurst, and 
Mrs. Mary Clark Aker, descendants of 
early settlers. 

The project is the sort of thing one 
would expect in a rich community near 
the city where the incentive would arise 
from people with unlimited money to 
afford professional town-planners, ar- 
chitects, interior decorators and contrac- 
tors. But to have it come about in a 
Vermont hill village, to see the idea and 
its execution the product of purely na- 
tive talent and initiative, and to have it 
carried out for utilitarian as well as his- 
torical and zsthetic purposes is interest- 
ing indeed. 

Weston people are now turning their 
attention to a new project which is also 
an indication of how well they use their 
environment. They are building a play- 
house. Or rather, rebuilding a church 
into one. As in many Vermont villages, 
putting on plays is one of the most ar- 
dent forms of entertainment. Being a 
dozen miles from the nearest movie, 
they are happily falling back on the old- 
time notion of entertaining themselves. 
On the Common stands one of the three 
Weston churches, this one without a 
pastor or congregation and long unused. 
The building was, this year, given to 
the Community Club and now plans are 
under way to use it for a playhouse. 
The building,a two-and-a-half-story edi- 
fice of generous width, is well suited to 
a theatre for it has a spacious, high-ceil- 
ing interior of about fifty by ninety feet 
_ anda balcony in back. With the addition 
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of a stage at the other end, and dress- 
ing rooms overhead, the removal of the 
rather dumpy steeple and the extension 
of the front portico over supporting pil- 
lars, the building will be transformed 
into a handsome structure harmonizing 
with the Community House, and mak- 
ing a playhouse for actual use. This 
playhouse, the alteration expenses of 
which are a gift of Mrs. Harriette D. 
Bailey, will be known as the Bailey 
Playhouse. Plans have been drawn by 
Raymond Austin, local architect and 
decorator, who is directing the rebuild- 
ing. An interesting feature will be the 
murals, to be painted by Le Roy Wil- 
liams, and to depict the development of 
the American drama. The Playhouse 
expects to be ready for its opening night 
on June 1, 1935. 

But the folk of Weston are thinking 
beyond the remodeling of the building 
and the making of the playhouse. They 
want to develop, if they can, a genuine, 
indigenous Vermont drama. Vermont 
once had the honor to produce the first 
American dramatist, Royall Tyler, who 
wrote, in The Contrast, the first Ameri- 
can comedy to be played by American 
actors. It would be fitting once again for 
Vermont to add to the annals of the 
American stage with a movement fos- 
tering something exclusively American 
—-plays unique to the region where they 
are produced: written, directed, acted 
and produced by Weston people. There 
may evolve here, as Walter Prichard 
Eaton has said might well evolve in 
Vermont, a new kind of theatre, drama 
and entertainment to enlist the whole- 
hearted participation of the people, 
players and audiences alike. 


IV 


But, lest our panegyrics be miscon- 


strued, this article is mot an invitation 
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to Weston. “My life,” said Emerson, 
“Gs for itself, not for a spectacle.” A gen- 
eral invitation to Weston, or to any 
other village that is finding its own sal- 
vation, would, were the invitation ac- 
cepted, set into motion that law of 
diminishing human returns and wreak 
all kinds of havoc. If the utilization of 
worth while values in American life 
lies in the attempt of small communities 
to create a self-liquidating life of their 
own (to borrow a phrase from the 
R.F.C.), Weston is well on its way 
toward this ideal. But Weston has no 
monopoly on the movement. Neither 
has it the messianic complex which 
could make it believe these ideas a 
universal panacea for all human ills 
and try to convert the world. That the 
idea suffices for Weston is enough of a 
reason for carrying it out. 

Weston folk, in restoring the old 
victualling house of 1797, are, perhaps, 
not so conscious of contributing to the 
antiquities of America as they are of 
making for themselves a functional and 
pleasant gathering place. But this will 
surely bring a clearer understanding of 
the past to the present because they are 
making use of both. In building a play- 
house, not for movies, but for their own 
plays, they are not only making a con- 
tribution to the richness of their own 
lives, but are also providing themselves 
with an activity, after the entertainment 
is over, which will give them a satisfac- 
tion of having contributed to a move- 
ment of more permanent significance. 

To live a whole human life, as 
Thoreau sought to do, is the real objec- 
tive of mankind. A whole life is a good 
life. This can, as Lewis Mumford so 
ably points out, best come about from 
the forces of man’s inner nature react- 
ing on the activities of his daily routine. 
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But perhaps only a drop of this inner 
spirit is necessary to color the whole 
movement toward a symmetrical life. 
The forces due to the frontier spirit in 
America are now spent. Expansion is 
over. Standardization has come a crop- 
per and ended in a sorry debacle. If we 
are to find a way out, we shall do so 
only by vision, imagination and a desire 
for more integral living. We shall have 
to contrive, in place of the outworn and 
stereotyped symbols, newer and more 
vital ones nearer the core of human 
needs and desires, and which haven’t, 
as the old ones have, been observed for 
themselves instead of the things they 
stand for. And—lest these words sound 
too much like the preacher—we must 
get to work in an environment where 
we can be felt. 

These are simple things. Americans, 
one would almost think, have a phobia 
of simplicity. They fear to take stock 
in a simple statement, or a simple 
philosophy because they suspect a “catch 
in it.” There is no catch in what the 
people of Weston are attempting. It is 
simplicity itself. It is the making by 
these people, out of themselves, by 
themselves and for themselves, a full- 
rounded richer way of life. Hawthorne, 
I think it was, said he felt New England 
was as large a piece of ground as he 
could swear allegiance to. Perhaps the 
secret lies, for some, in selecting even a 
smaller area. 

But if that, or any of these things, 
constitutes a secret, or a formula, the 
people in Weston don’t realize it. It 
may be, for them, the kind of thing 
philosophers from Plato to Santayana 
have been talking about—the abundant 
life. But you won’t hear those words 
in Weston. There they’re doing, not 


Recovery | 


By Irvinc FINEMAN 


A Story 


of bed and I took the first tottery 

turns in the long corridor. He 
would be at one end or the other: rock- 
ing in the glassed-in sunroom, or loiter- 
ing by the nurse’s desk under the light 
by the elevator. His room was down at 
that end. 

Not that he looked interesting. Even 
from a distance he appeared quite com- 
monplace. Though he was tall, broad- 
shouldered, with thick hair curling 
crisply in the sunlight or under the 
bright electric bulb. He was homely. 
But because he looked so robustly mat- 
ter-of-fact, so ready to return to the 
hearty, out-door life he had obviously 
come from, he became for me an ob- 
jective. I needed reassurance. In those 
first shaky essays at movement I still 
felt precariously alive. If I could once 
gain the end of the corridor and talk 
with that vigorous and ordinary young 
man, in the warmth of the sun or by 
the distant light where I could see him 
smiling at the nurses, I should begin to 
feel really safe. I needed to touch nor- 
mal life. I had had a very close shave, 
within a flicker of death; had faced the 
dread of paralysis. . . . So, gathering 
my slowly returning powers, I ven- 
tured each day a bit farther along the 
shining linoleum, going now this way, 


I NOTICED him when they let me out 


now that, depending on where he hap- 
pened to be. 

When I got near enough to the 
nurse’s desk to distinguish their talk his 
voice was so husky—a hoarse whisper— 
I could not make out what he said; and 
he held his hand to his throat. Bron- 
chitis, I thought. What else could be 
keeping the likes of him in a hospital? 
He might have been a lumber-jack, a 
seaman, a farmer, from the look of that 

frame in a red flannel bathrobe. 

And, finally, I achieved the sunroom. 
He was rocking slowly in one of those 
green-painted metal chairs; it squeaked 
under his weight. He never read. He 
was staring out onto an empty sunlit 
terrace. I was elated, with my achieve- 
ment and with the look of spring in 
the yellow air, though the trees were 
still bare. I had pushed myself a bit far 
that day, had hurried for fear he might 
t 
weakly warm but triumphant. There 
was reassurance in the set of that pow- 
erful back and thick red neck. “Good 
morning,” I said and sat down. 

He turned his head; his eyes, still ab- 
sent-minded, smiled quickly. He raised 
his hand to his throat. There was a 
small silver plate fixed to his gullet. It 
had a small round hole in it. He pressed 


a finger to the hole and spoke, 
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“Mornin’,” he said huskily. “How 
you feelin’?” I felt suddenly weak. 

“Better,” I said. “How are you?” 

“Pretty good today,” he whispered 
and dropped his hand. 

I could not look at him without see- 
ing the metal in his neck. It shone. I 
looked away to the stone bird-bath on 
the terrace. A sunny breeze wrinkled 
the water. His arm moved and he went 
on talking. He had seen a film of ice 
~ on the bird-bath that morning. But he 
guessed winter was licked. Spring was 
sure comin’. . . . I smelled spring in the 
cool air that eddied in under the door 
but I felt horribly weak, sick at heart. 

“It won’t be long and you'll be out 
in it now that you’re up,” he said. I 
nerved myself to look at him. He was 
smiling, very friendly, his large strong 
hand to his throat. It covered the plate. 
I said I had better be getting back to 


bed. “Better take it easy at first,” he said, 


and went with me, slowly, to the door 
of my room, whispering hoarsely. 

Alone, I tried to forget him but could 
not. I asked the young resident when 
he came on his evening rounds. Yes, he 
said, it was long standing. He had been 
there before. No need to ask was there 
any hope. Why would a man hang on? 
I knew very well what I should have 
done. The young doctor shrugged and 
smiled. “Forget it,” he said, and went 
away. 


The next day the man was in the 
sunroom, waiting, because when I came 
out and turned the other way he over- 
took me as I moved toward the nurse’s 
desk. “Take it easy. You’re doin’ just 
fine,” he approved; and called my 
progress to the attention of the two 
nurses when we got there. The slim one 
was filling out charts. She lifted her 


head long enough to say, not unkindly, 
“Got yourself a buddy now, so I guess 
you won’t be kidding us any more.” 

“What d’you mean, no more kid- 
din’! Now a about a nice little dose 
of poison?” he whispered to the little 
round one who was portioning out doses 
at the medicine cabinet. She turned her 
head and laughed. It was clear from 
his look that he approved of her neat 
back and legs. It was cheerful there. 
You would never think there was any- 
thing much wrong with him. His face 
was brick-red in that light, like a farm- 
hand in summer. With the nurses 
laughing you could almost forget the 
thing in his neck. Nurses seem ever- 
lastingly healthy. I saw why he hung 
around them; as I had wanted to hang 
around him. It was pleasant there; but 
there was no place to sit down and rest 
and I soon tired standing, so when he 
went over to fool with the little nurse 
I turned back to my room. 

The next day he was pacing the hall 
when I came out. There was nothing 
for it but to go with him to the sun- 
room and sit and look out on the terrace 
while he rocked and whispered. He 
hadn’t expected to be staying this long. 
But they had to send away for a longer 
tube, and there was some delay in get- 
tingit.... 

I was certainly doing fine, he said, 
considering the close shave I had had. 
He asked all about it. I made it brief, 
because you have to look at a man 
when you talk of yourself. And when 
I looked I could think only of that red 


_malignance closing his windpipe, grow- 


ing steadily downward. . . 

I was certainly getting well fast, he 
said. He woulda’ be surprised if I got 
out before he did; though the new tube 
should be coming any day now. And I 
felt it: that he was hanging on to me 
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for the same reason I had gone to 
him. I was on my way out, escaping. 
By clinging to some one climbing you 
might climb too. But he carried death 
with him, and I could not bear any 
weight; not yet. Nurses could; nurses 
were calle healthy; death slid off 
their starched shoulders and disinfected 
hands. They were busy taking the bur- 
den of sickness and death, but I could 
see why that was not enough. They 
were cheering, but they were not climb- 
ing out. That was what you wanted. I 
had begun to climb. But I was too pre- 
cariously weak yet to help any one, es- 
pecially some one headed the other 
way, dragging down. . . . So I would 
look out into the cool golden sunlight, 
trying to think of other things, half 
listening to his husky talk of matters 
which, it seemed to me, should no 
longer have concerned him: politics, 
the depression, farming, tobacco—he 
had raised tobacco until this trouble got 
him. And one day after the plump little 
nurse had brought me my orange juice 
he watched her go down the long hall, 
and got started on women. 

He liked a pretty woman. And they 
sure had pretty women nursin’ these 
days. A man could do worse than marry 
a nurse. Some one who would look after 
you no matter what happened. Nothin’ 
fazed a nurse. And they sure had pretty 
ones these days. His wife was mighty 
pretty but she had left him. In a way 
you couldn’t hardly blame her. She 
wasn’t like bein’ a nurse. But she had 
drawn all the money out of their joint 
account and gone off with a no-account 
fellow. ... 

There are in life areas of calamity. 
You must be in a certain place at a cer- 
tain time to suffer a certain misfortune: 
an earthquake, a collision, infection by 


some malignantgerm. . . . Inhispres- 
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ence I felt unescapable doom. Like a 
crippled man in a crumbling mine: if 
you stayed with him you were over- 
whelmed, you perished. And I needed 
reassurance in the certainty, the benevo- 
lence of life. 


Ill 


The next day was warmer. He was 
sitting in the sunroom as when I first 
spoke to him, rocking to and fro and 
staring out. But he turned eagerly with 
his hand to his throat: “I’ve got a let- 
ter from my wife. That good-for-noth- 
ing she went with spent all the money 
and left her.” I murmured something 
but did not sit down; pointed to the 
book I had brought and said I was go- 
ing outside in the sun. He opened the 
door for me; sniffed the air and said 
tentatively, “Pretty cool, isn’t it?” I 
dragged a chair to the protected corner 
against the sunroom and buried my 
nose in the book. 

For a while I remained miserably 
aware of him sitting inside. Then I got 
interested in what I was reading, and 
after a while so absorbed that, disturbed 
by a steady creak, creak, creak, creak, I 
glanced around with unthinking annoy- 
ance and must have frowned through 
the glass before I realized it was his 
rocking-chair. He was looking at me. 
He stopped rocking at once. I returned 
to the book. The sun felt good on my 
head. . . . Long after, at the end of a 
chapter I looked up and thought how 
quiet it was. Inside, his chair stood still 
and empty. I leaned back, let the mild 
sun warmth fall on my face; breathed 
in the clean, sweet, sun-warmed air. . . . 

Toward sunset I returned to my 
room and ate supper with relish. The 
doctor remarked that evening how 
much better I looked. And I felt so 
much stronger that before going to bed 
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I took another turn in the hall. It was 
after nine and the corridor was dark 
but for the light at the end. I walked 
to the desk and was surprised to find 
the little day-nurse busy with charts. 
She said she was starting on night duty. 
I asked for a glass of milk. She said she 
would bring it to my room, but I waited 
for her to come out of the pantry. She 
said, “Let me bring it to your room,” 
but I took it from her hand and started 
to drink it there. We were alone and 
it was very quiet and I was feeling so 
set up, so really alive I wanted to chat 
with her a little. She was such a nice 
little thing, soft brown hair and eyes. 
But she did not seem in the mood; just 
stood waiting for the glass. 

I was taking another drink when the 
door of the man’s room opened and out 
came a low-wheeled stretcher guided by 
two men in black. Undertakers. The 
still form was swathed in a sheet neatly 
tucked in; you could make out the toes. 
As it rolled close by it struck me how 
slight, how insignificant a bundle a 
strong man made when dead—remem- 
bering his ruddy face, his shoulders, 
and the firm hand he raised to his neck. 
I couldn’t move. In a soundless instant 
they had wheeled him into the elevator 
and he was gone. 

I turned to the nurse. She was enter- 
ing temperatures on the charts, draw- 


ing peaked lines from point to point. 


“Pretty sudden, wasn’t it?” I said. 

“Yes,” she answered. “You ought to 
be in bed,” and spoke to another nurse 
who had come up from the floor below. 
In a minute they were laughing about 
something. It was remarkable—how 
such things slid off them. Of course 
they were right. As long as he was alive 
they had done their best; but the min- 
ute he died it was as if he had never 
existed. They were right. I set down the 
glass and went to bed. It took me a long 
while to fall asleep but I slept soundly. 

In the morning I woke refreshed and 
told the colored boy I thought I could 
bathe myself. He was a very jolly boy 
and we talked as he rubbed me down. 
The alcohol made me feel fine. Sud- 
denly I remembered the dead man, and 
felt sick and asked about him. The boy 
had gone to his room for something 
and found him at the point of death. 
He died easy. I asked: had the man 
taken the tube out? The boy screwed up 
his mouth. “It might’a come loose,” he 
said; and observed what a fine day it 
was, fine and sunny and no wind. I got 
dressed and went out through the sun- 
room. The rocking-chair was standing 
still just as he left it. It made me a little 
weak. I felt like moving it with my 
foot. But I went on out on the terrace 
and sat in the sun. It was fine feeli 
the blessed warm sun on my face an 
hands. 


World Trade or Smash 


By Samuet LuBELL 


The extreme nationalism of today’s world can not continue much 
longer, but to alter it may take a new war unless we 
quickly adopt saner courses 


NCE again the world has arrived 
O at the point where “a further 


drift toward economic nation- 
alism must prove suicidal.” From every 
country come reports that the sages in 
power deplore the mad mania for self- 
sufficiency, that they are utterly and 
profoundly convinced that” recovery 
must spread beyond national frontiers 
to persist. Mr. Runciman has warned 
his colleagues that “the saturation 
point” in the development of the British 
market has been reached. The French 
have reduced their quota list as a come- 
on for libers!izing trade. Mussolini is 
fighting his second “Battle of the Lira,” 
while no more willing buyer could be 
found in the entire world than Herr Dr. 
Schacht, economic Poo-Bah of all the 
Germanies. Even in the United States 
reciprocity is daily gaining converts and 
Secretary Hull is being invited to more 
business men’s luncheons. Good news— 
if only one didn’t recall that every great 
nationalist outburst has been preceded 
by just such unanimity for greater co- 
operation, that the more enlightened 
our politicians have seemed in the win- 
ter, the more disposed they have been 
to cut one another’s throats in the sum- 
mer. 


So accustomed have we become to 
having our statesmen talk international 
and vote national that the perpetual 
candidacy of the tariff lowerer has as- 
sumed a Bryanite flavor. Nothing seems 
so dismally academic as “free trade,” 
nothing so hopelessly evangelistic as a 
plea for world codperation or interna- 
tional good will. Every nation has its 
Chinese Wall and almost every busi- 
ness man has a brick in that wall which 
he worships and guards as the pro- 
tector of his vested interest. Never was 
it so difficult to do business with a for- 
eign concern. Tariffs could be scaled, 
but quotas are harder to cope with, 
while licenses, import monopolies and 
currency tions have made ex- 
porting a Lloyd’s risk. 

But before we “oh yeah” the efforts 
now being made to reduce trade bar- 
riers, before we give up all hope of re- 
viving world trade, the changes that are 
being effected in world relations should 
be examined. In the decade and a half 
that the League of Nations has been 
attracting tourist school teachers to 
Geneva the entire world economy has 
been overhauled. If the dangers of col- 
lapse seem more imminent with the 


world market humpty-dumptyed into 
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nationalistic fragments, many factors 
which blocked economic coéperation in 
the past have been eliminated. Three 
trends stand out. 

For one thing, most nations have prac- 
tically exhausted their means for re- 
ducing the volume of foreign trade. In 
1932 the “cyclical” depths seem to have 
been reached at about one-third the pre- 
depression level and since then, despite 
the rough-riding of a bitter currency 
war, international commerce has held 
its own. It would seem safe to predict 
that nothing short of a complete struc- 
tural collapse or a sudden infectious 
spreading of “Ersatz,” with every na- 
tion striving to reduce imports through 
the development of substitutes, could 
depress foreign trade much further. 

Not only is the world being impelled 
closer and closer to the physical limita- 
tions of economic nationalism but si- 
multaneously there has developed a 
growing concentration of power and re- 
sponsibility in the hands of the state. 
Under Jaissez-faire the state served as 

a “policeman” and attained its highest 
na ene when it acted as a messenger 
boy for capitalists. Much the same 
“liberalism” motivated the organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations and the 
International Labor Office. In some 
vague, haphazard manner the interests 
of workers and employers were to be 
harmonized irrespective of frontiers. 
* But this atmosphere of talk has been 
brushed aside by the strong arm. Eco- 
nomics and politics have become so 
closely intertwined, the “totalitarian” 
principle has been adopted by so many 
nations—if not in law, in practi 
for the first time since the War “na- 
tional interests” can be defined with 
some degree of accuracy. And so if eco- 
nomic nationalism is rapidly propelling 
us to the hard gravel bottom the neces- 


sary concentrations of power exist to 
pull ourselves up again. 

The third great change is that we 
have given up our efforts to create a 
super-economy of all the nations of the 
world as beyond our poor powers. Rec- 
iprocity, bi-lateral trade talks and re- 
gionalism are the slogans of the hour. 
That means of course the end of the 
world market—but that was blown to 
bits in No Man’s Land and only the 
mirage of normalcy prevented our dis- 
covering the fact. The League of Na- 
tions was an eloquent plea for world or- 
ganization but the mountains were too 
jagged and high and the plains too 
bumpy and depressed to permit a speed- 
way to encircle the globe. For interna- 
tionalism to have been successful 
would have required that the League 
be sufficiently strong, first to discipline 
various peoples to pay for the cost of 
the War and second to balance away 
some of the unevenness of capitalist de- 
velopment. Trade barriers and capital 
movements, standards of living and 
labor migrations would have had to be 
juggled “impartially” for the universal 
benefit of a mythically “international . 
man.” As long as War reconstruction 
went on and American loans poured into 
Europe the mirage could persist, but 
once the bubble burst the futility of such 
an effort became apparent. 

Economic nationalism did not grow 
out of a blind refusal to recognize the 
interdependence of nations, but rather 
a world-wide desire to break away from 
so throttling an interrelationship. It 
was a case of sauve gui peut. The ship 
went down and with it two-thirds of the 
world’s cargo. The survivors were 
washed up onto their desert islands. 
But few of us have proven Admirable 
Crichtons and the distress signals have 
been hoisted. True no world-state ship 
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hovers-on the horizon, but efforts are 
being made to bring the desert islands 
closer together in two’s and three’s 
through the development of “regional” 
markets. 

But in themselves these three factors, 
that world trade is practically at its 
“minimum,” that governments have 
been entrusted with dictatorial powers 
and that some sort of feasible scheme for 
a higher-than-national organization of 
trade is being worked out, are no as- 
surance of success. Every bad has its 
worse. What they do mean is that the 
clock hands are moving closer to the 
hour of decision, Either we are or we 
are not going to have world trade. To 
appreciate the alternatives let us ana- 
lyze the three trends here outlined. 


With the Nazis trying to prove that 
Germans can eat less and wear fewer 
clothes than any people short of the 
Hottentots, the prospect of a further 
reduction in the volume of world trade 
must be considered. A world-wide 
“hunger strike” is by no means im- 
possible. The present tendency of rais- 
ing prices by restricting production has 
only to be accelerated sufficiently to 
provoke wide consumption shifts and 
an epidemic of “substitution.” Corner- 
ing a raw material, as the Stevenson 
rubber restriction scheme proved, ex- 
erts a tremendous stimulus to competi- 
tive production. The post-War drive 
for agricultural self-sufficiency is a 
sorry demonstration of what occurs 
when to ordinary competitive instincts 
are added nationalistic fears and the 
need of debtor nations to reduce im- 
ports. 

Our cotton control programme has 
already resulted in expanded 
in foreign lands and reduced exports. 


If the Canadian newsprint manufac- 
turers raise their prices unduly a wave 
of tabloid newspapers might result. 
Pine-tree growing would be stimulated 
in the United States and some sort of 
chemical substitutes would be devel- 
oped. Nazi Germany, of course, has 
been most spectacular in its “Ersatz” 
activities but Manchukuo is undertak- 
ing the liquefaction of coal into oil and 
a twenty per cent expansion in cotton © 
acreage; while Henry Ford has em- 
barked upon a programme designed to 
break China’s control of tung oil pro- 
duction. Probably there isn’t a single 
country in the world today whose 
chemists are not toiling in laboratories 
to reproduce “war” materials. What- 
ever successes are obtained must feed 
upon themselves like malignant tape- 
worms, reducing imports on one hand 
and aggravating surplus-restriction on 
the other. 

But there still must remain a good 
many raw materials which simply will 
not be waved into existence no matter 
how feverish and frantic the politician’s 
“presto.” Even the United States with 
her “unlimited possibilities” could 
hardly find substitutes for much more 
than one-third of her present imports. 
Of more immediate importance than 
this physical minimum are capital lim- 
itations. The renunciation of the ad- 
vantages of international specialization 
and volume marketing can only mean 
higher production costs. Uneconomic 
production is distinctly a privilege of 
the state. Capitalists, whatever their 
many shortcomings, are not fools 
enough to undertake “Ersatz” pro- 
grammes on their own hook. Their 
yardstick is profits and not some po- 
litical complex which we have mis- 
named “security.” 

But where are governments to secure 
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their funds for subsidizing the manu- 
facture of synthetic gasoline, lignite, 
rubber or tin substitutes? Peter must be 
robbed if Paul is to dabble in chemicals. 
If the British are to stimulate domestic 
agriculture the subsidies must be re- 
flected in higher food prices; if the 
French Government is to continue 
dumping wheat at a loss of about one 
dollar a bushel some other faction in 
society must make up this bounty. One 
inevitable result of “uneconomic pro- 
duction” is that a larger portion of the 
available capital is invested at home. 
For creditor nations to pursue such tac- 
tics means depriving debtors of vital 
foreign loans, causing them to erect 
more nationalistic defenses—precisely 
the sort of vicious circle from which we 
have been suffering these past five years. 
Any attempt to reduce the volume of 
world trade below its present “mini- 
mum” must mean an intensification of 
all those evils. 

Priming private industry by a process 
of bootstrap nationalism is doomed to 
failure—unless complete socialization 
is resorted to. Obviously restriction of 
production through law is a very dif- 
ferent economic process from the reduc- 
tion of “surpluses” through the forcing 
of the marginal producer to the wall. 
In the latter event, unit production 
costs tend to decline as only the more 
efficient producers survive while under 
a system of paternalistic economics the 
debt structure, instead of being reduced 
through bankruptcies and forced sales, 
is actually swollen by a half-way effi- 
ciency in output. As the amount of 
capital involved in “uneconomic” pro- 
duction swells, the sphere of govern- 
ment enterprise must expand at the 
expense of private capital. From simple 
pump priming the state is inevitably 

reed to resort to subsidies. If the 
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second shot in the arm wears off, sub- 
sidies must be increased until the posi- 
tion of state and private capital become 
reversed—industry must prime the gov- 
ernment pump—and the stage is set 
either for rigid deflation or inflation. 
That is so in Italy and to a growing ex- 
tent in Germany. From inflation to 
socialization is just a hop, skip and 


ump. 
' But surely the bankers and capitalists 
are sufficiently powerful to make at 
least one great effort to revive inter- 
national trade before the world goes 
completely Statist. Five years of de- 
pression can not have reduced all our 
captains of industry to the stature of 
mere privates. In countries like Italy 
where capital has always been meagre, 
or like Germany, already weakened by 
one inflation, capitalism may not have 
the strength to check the grindings of 
economic nationalism. But in Great 
Britain, whose very existence is bound 
up in world trade, or in the United 
States, with its amazing concentration 
of wealth in the hands of a few, the bat- 
tle is bound to be fought. Or rather, I 
should say, is being fought, for Great 
Britain has already relaxed restrictions 
on foreign lending while the United 
States has similarly liberalized foreign 
exchange movements. A Soviet-United 
States debt accord has been reported, 
barter deals for stimulating cotton ex- 
ports are being considered, business 
men are pressing for stabilization assur- 
ances, while the American Bankers 
Association has appointed a commit- 
tee to codperate with George N. Peek 
in setting the export credit bank really 
to work. 


A sincere effort to revive world trade 
will be made in the next few months, 


68 
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ing our tail so long that we have wound 
ourselves up like a spinning top, and 
now that we seem to have run down, 
there is so much dancing, whirling con- 
fusion about us that we hardly know 
which way to move first. Practically 
every government has been entrusted 
with sufficient powers to deal with this 
emergency—but the manner in which 
these powers have been concentrated is 
hardly one to inspire confidence in their 
being utilized wisely. Most of them 
have been accumulated through a proc- 
ess of retaliation, in an-atmosphere of 
economic war. Fear has been a more 
potent factor in the rearing of those 
Chinese Walls than belligerency; while 
trade barriers have been in existence for 
so long that the ivy of bloc interests has 
entwined them. 

Whatever hope still existed for re- 
storing a competitive economy was shat- 
tered by the financial crash of 1931. No 
ordinary tariff could serve as an ade- 
quate defense against depreciated 
currencies. Quantitative restrictions be- 
came the vogue; quotas, licenses, ex- 
change certificates, compulsory uses for 
domestic supplies and surtaxes replac- 
ing the old-fashioned tilting ious of 
the Hamiltonian protectionists. Many 
of these import restrictions implied the 
setting up of centralized bureaus in ex- 
porting countries, others merely pro- 
voked retaliation, but depreciated cur- 
rencies marked the triumph of Statism 
in foreign affairs. Henceforth not indi- 
vidual costs but national price levels 
were to be the determining factor in 
deciding whether protection was needed 
or not. Ordinary trade wars could be 
reconciled with private trade. As long 
as a system of free exchangeability pre- 
vailed men could rival one another on 
the basis of price and quality, but man- 
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aged currencies meant the death of the 
private trader. 

Only if a concern is prepared to es- 
tablish a barter unit can it hope to con- 
tinue to do business at the old stand, 
if the current trend toward foreign 
trade monopolies is brought to its logi~ 
cal conclusion. The German Farbenin- 
dustrie has done quite a bit of bartering 
in the last few years, and Sears Roebuck 
has announced its intention of creating 
some such “barter” unit. But interna- 
tional bartering must prove too cumber- 
some to be handled by individual con- 
cerns. Prices, tariffs, treaty provisions 
and exchange curbs would all have to 
be juggled and only government clear- 
ing houses could do that efficiently. 

Barter, in this modern world, must 
sound fantastic and yet in the absence 
of a stable international exchange and 
—more important—of free capital 
movements in the form of international 
loans foreign trade can not possibly 
rise above that level, if not in form in 
principle. If nations will sell they must 
buy. The only bridges for trade uneven- 
ness are tourist expenditures, immigrant 
remittances and, above all, capital loans. 
Only through a world-wide expansion 
of capital investment, through permit- 
ting backward nations to be developed 
and to create their own capital equip- 
ment can the volume of trade be accel- 
erated. Barter has the advantage of 
doing away with the time element be- 
tween shipment and payment, of guar- 
anteeing the minimum of essential 
imports despite an absence of credit 
arrangements. But by its very nature 
barter is a leveling process; almost in- 
evitably it would tend more toward 
depressing imports to their sine gua 
non level rather than relieve exportable 
“surpluses.” Statism would be given a 


triple impetus, through the greater 
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need for import, export and internal 
control; “Ersatz” would be stepped up, 
and more capital wasted until a war of 
price levels must ensue. 

Assuming that the internal price 
level is brought under control, as the 
national planners desire, that trade bar- 
riers are elevated to such heights that 
all importations save these which can 
not be produced within the country are 
kept out, the maintenance of that do- 
mestic price level becomes once again 
a question of correlating supply and 
demand. Since the proportion of un- 
economic production must become so 
great as to forbid any rise in domestic 
purchasing power and hence demand, 
supply must be curtailed. Exports must 
be forced with a consequent sharpening 
of the struggle for world markets un- 
til war breaks out. 

That is the great danger in barter, 
reciprgcity and bi-lateral trade talks, 
that the net result may be a sharpening 
of existing trade conflict, a leveling 
down of imports to the “war” mini- 
mum. Tariff bargaining has been tried 
in the past. But always the process has 
meant a padding in advance and a 
trading of concessions with the net re- 
sult of higher levels all around. Re- 
- ciprocity, after all, implies Ciscrimina- 
tion and one pair of Yankee traders 
may find their efforts nullified by the 
swaps of other countries. With all 
power centralized in the hands of a few, 
with individual producers reduced to 
insignificance, and “security,” not costs, 
serving as a yardstick, the dangers of 
rampant sovereignty are aggravated. 
To insist upon the maintenance of an 
economic Kellogg Pact will not insure 
peace, for already the most-favored- 
nation clause has been “Japanesed” 
scores of times. If reciprocity is to be 
converted from the mutual retaliation 
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which it has been in the past to an open- 
ing wedge for a general revival of 
world trade, bi-lateral treaties must be 
developed in line with a consistent 
policy. They must be supplemented by 
foreign loans and be assured of a greater 
permanence than casual street ped- 
dling—and that would mean the de- 
velopment of fairly integrated regional 
markets. 
IV 

But are “regional” markets really 
within grasp or must they prove as 
much of a mirage as a super-world- 
economy? Great Britain, with her char- 
acteristic wisdom in international affairs, 
has been most successful in blazing the 
trail. Not all of the Ottawa pacts for 
imperial preferences have worked out 
smoothly, yet on the whole the results 
have been gratifying. In the first eight 
months of 1934 Britain’s exports to 
Empire countries increased by more 
than $60,000,000 or 14.2 per cent, 
while exports to other nations increased 
by only $13,750,000 or 2.9 per cent. 
For the first time Empire exports ex- 
ceeded those to nations outside. 

If to these Empire gains are added 
the trade increases with Argentine and 
the Scandinavian countries the possi- 
bilities of “a sterling area” become 
even more impressive. Last year sixty- 
seven per cent of Denmark’s exports 
went to the United Kingdom while for 
the first half of this year the Danes 
bought twenty-six per cent more British 
goods than in prosperous 1929. Nearly 
one-fourth of Norway’s trade, consist- 
ing chiefly of exchanges of wood pulp, 
paper, herrings and agricultural prod- 
ucts for textiles, coal and machinery, is 
with the British Empire. Swedes have 
been exhorted to “Buy British” if un- 
able to “Buy Swedish” and the volume 
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of trade on both sides of the ledger has 
swelled. About one-third of Argentine’s 
exports go to Great Britain, including 
almost two-thirds of Britain’s beef im- 
ports. To clinch these mutual trade ad- 
vantages the currencies of the various 
countries have all been traditionally 
linked. London has been their chief 
centre of finance and recently the bar 
on foreign loans was lifted within this 

“sterling area.” 

methods almost diametrically 
opposed to those of the British, but with 
perhaps even more success, Japan has 
asserted her dominance over her “Mon- 
roe Doctrine” area. Her trade in these 
well-established Asiatic markets has al- 
ready passed the 1929 level, while 
Manchukuo is being turned into a sort 
of monopoly laboratory. Plans for con- 
trolling oil, tobacco, automobiles, steel 
tubing, cement and life insurance have 
already been announced. In part they 
are spurs to recognition, but they also 

resent a systematic upbuilding of a 
real “first line of defense.” In the Far 
East Japan’s future would seem un- 
challenged. It will be years before the 
Soviets will have developed sufficiently 
for them to become a serious industrial 
competitor, and Japan’s enormous net- 
work of investments should give her 
an edge even then. But the Nipponese 
trade expansion has not been confined 
to her doorstep markets. Her cotton 
goods have found their way in increas- 
ing quantities into Latin America, the 
Near East, Africa and Oceania, where 
she has trod upon the toes of Great 
Britain, the United States, Germany 
and other powers. 

In Europe prospects for regional 
economic groupings are hardly sangu- 
ine; yet nowhere is the need so evi- 
dent. Here politics and economics have 


become hopelessly muddled. War 
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hatreds, nationalism, swastikas, fasces, 
treaty revision and Anschluss are being 
mixed with agrarianism, autarchy and 
protectionism so that almost the sole 
solution would seem to be through the 
sword. Like the British the French 
sought to develop their colonies into an 
“empire” but the effort has fallen short 
and France has turned to trade expan- 
sion through “gold bloc” preferences. 
The codperation of the central banks 
of these gold standard countries has 
been sufficiently effective to serve as a 
base for a real regional grouping but 
the political obstacles are so great that 
it could hardly prove to be the stepping 
stone to a Greater Euro; 

The logical power to weld Central 
Europe into a unified trade bloc is Ger- 
many. In all Europe the Reich is the 
only nation whose industries are suffi- 
ciently developed to consume Mittel- 
europa’s raw materials; Germany alone 
has the dynamic power required to lift 
agricultural Danubia out of its misery. 
Significantly, since Hitler’s rise to the 
throne the old ties that bound Poland 
and Jugoslavia to France have been 
weakened; while Mussolini has been 
forced to do everything but buy up 
Austria to preserve her fickle allegiance. 

This battle for Danubian supremacy 
between Europe’s two leading dictators 
has pulled apart the little that had 
been accomplished in linking the Little 
Entente nations into a single trade bloc. 
For months Hamburg and Trieste have 
been waging a bitter rate war for 
Czechoslovakian trade. Italy has man- 
aged to divert some Czech shipments 
but the Elbe remains the cheapest route 
to the sea and the Nazis have appropri- 
ated 130,000,000 marks to make it navi- 
gable all year round. A Nazi agreement 
to absorb all the oil seeds that Hungary 
could produce was timed to coincide 
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with Mussolini’s Italian-Austro-Hun- 
garian trade treaties; while Jugo- 
slavia’s antipathies to Italy have been 
whetted by a German economic pact. 
Poland and Germany have buried the 
hatchet. The Danzig situation has been 
eased while the new trade agreements 
for the exchange of agricultural prod- 
ucts and raw materials for German 
manufacture will step up Poland’s 
trade with the Reich to four times that 
with France. But the political obstacles 
to Mitteleuropa need no recounting. 
Italy alone could not block the Reich, 
but France may prove just strong 
enough to checkmate German expan- 


sion. 
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All these obstacles in the way of a 
revival of world trade are clearly re- 
flected in America’s position. No nation 
is so squarely confronted with the ne- 
cessity of making a choice between 
world trade or smash. Secretary Wal- 
lace has pointed out the sacrifices that 
extreme nationalism must involve—the 
removal from production of forty to 
one hundred million acres, the regimen- 
tation of public opinion and economic 
life. If anything he has underestimated 
the sacrifices, for if America goes the 
whole hog towards nationalism war in 
Europe can not be averted. For the 
richest creditor nation in the world to 
shirk its responsibilities must mean an 
intensification of all the violently na- 
tionalistic evils that have afflicted the 
post-war world. 

Eighteen months of bootstrap na- 
tionalism have brought us a deadlock 
between rising prices and stagnating 
wages. At present price levels the 
farmer is receiving the maximum share 
of the consumer’s dollar. If he is to re- 
ceive the added income which he needs 


so badly it can come only through for- 
eign sales or increased urban purchasing 
power, only by relaxing foreign curbs 
or greater public expenditures, sub- 
sidies, regimentation, inflation, Statism 
and war. Characteristically the Presi- 
dent has sought to do both, to prime 
both foreign and urban purchasing 
power. But the time for compromise is 
limited. America must choose or drift 
into ruin. We must make up our minds 
what it is we shall produce at home and 
what we intend to purchase abroad. We 
must discipline our “bloc” interests to 
this consistent national policy and we 
must set about to build a regional mar- 
ket that will supply us with the major 
share of our imports in return for capi- 
tal loans and exports. Dollar devalua- 
tion is simply begging the question. By 
cheapening our money we have man- 
aged to stimulate exports, but we might 
just as well have dumped ‘a “loan” 
abroad and the gold outflow our policy 
has caused has aggravated Europe’s 
condition. 

The world is rapidly approaching the 
absolute minimum below which foreign 
trade can not be pushed without bring- 
ing us to the brink of war. If economic 
recovery is to continue a higher-than- 
national organization of trade must be 
achieved. Never has a world enjoyed 
a productive capacity comparable to 
ours. The effort to restrict our Prome- 
thean industrialism to nationalistic 
straitjackets is doomed to failure. The 
roaring dynamos that have tottered 
theocracies and monarchies will also 


shatter autarchies. The world has only a 


choice of method. Either it conquers 
its many conflicting interests and re- 
vives world trade, or the higher unity 
without which our civilization can not 
endure will be built out of the ruins of 
the next war. 


“What Else Did Father Do?” 


By Francis Rurus BELLAMY 


Many men and women have hobbies, but the most satisfying 
ones require a peculiar mental slant that few possess 


IFTEEN years ago Edward Bok 
Re his job on the Ladies Home 

Journal—he was the most success- 
ful editor in America—to prove his 
belief that the greatest satisfaction in 
life comes not from money but from 
pursuing a constructive interest. In the 
ten years before he died he wrote six 
books, built his Singing Tower Sanctu- 
ary in Florida, created the Philadelphia 
and Harvard Awards, put the Philadel- 
phia orchestra on its feet and through 
his American Foundation began a series 
of notable contributions to the cause of 
world peace. Even his enemies admit- 
ted that he proved his point, in a decade 
when the making of money over- 
shadowed everything else. 

To the public, however, Bok always 
remained simply a rich man who could 
afford to be interested in unusual af- 
fairs. His money obscured the fact that 
he had hold of something vital—a prin- 
ciple applicable to everybody; some- 
thing far removed from the usual 
conception of a hobby. 

Recently I was in a country house in 
New England which, by contrast, made 
that principle stand out in bold relief. 
The place was fitted up like a ship. Over 
the narrow doorways were the familiar 
blue and white signs you see on ocean 


liners: Royal Suite, Dining Saloon, 
Stateroom, Captain’s Cabin. This last 
was the owner’s and was fixed up in 
every detail like the cabin of a real 
skipper. Hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
navigating instruments filled the small 
room with the bunk-like bed. A speaking 
tube ran down to the kitchen below, 
where the Chief Engineer’s dial was 
attached to the wall. Outside, on a nar- 
row balcony overlooking the inland 
hills was the ship’s bri complete 
even to the bronze bell and clapper and 
the rough rubber treads on the ladder. 
The place was at once tragic and il- 
luminating. Product of much money, it 
was totally divorced from reality. By 
no possible stretch of the imagination 
could it be of any use except to its van- 
ished owner. The very fact of its obvi- 
ous uselessness made the principle Bok 
strove for stand out sharp and clear. 
Twelve years an American 
woman living in Vevey, Switzerland, 
lost her favorite dog, Hans. To remedy 
the loss she bought four of the most 
intelligent German shepherd dogs she 
could find and started to breed them. 
She hoped to develop another Hans. 
Instead, with the help of a Westerner 
skilled in animal breeding, she devel- 
oped a breeding kennels. She supplied 
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dogs to the Swiss police, customs and 
army. Breeding was the point: she had 
ion been interested in animals. So 
far, her interest constituted a hobby, 
little different from a thousand other 
hobbies. 

In 1923, however, her ideas were 
given a totally new twist. On a visit to 
Germany she saw the amazing uses to 
which the Germans were putting their 
shepherd dogs as guides for ex-soldiers 
blinded in the War. Across streets, 
under awnings, through traffic, into 
stores, barber shops, trains and trams 
went sightless Germans led by dogs— 
blind people possessed of a freedom and 
independence only to be appreciated by 
those who have sat helpless, depend- 
ent and despairing in the dark. The 
dogs were like eyes to them. 

Thus, eleven years ago, Dorothy 
Harrison Eustis became absorbed in 
what could be done to help the blind in 
other countries. Today, over a thousand 
dogs have graduated from her training 
kennels in Morristown, New Jersey, 
and are acting as guides to blind clergy- 
men, lawyers, insurance men, canvass- 
ers, newsstand owners and plain men 
and women. Into the work each year go 
$64,000, contributed by friends. Breed- 
ing has been given up, and fine German 
shepherd dogs are purchased or accept- 
ed as gifts for training. One hundred 
dogs were turned out this year. A class 
of trainers is being started in order to 
increase production, a difficult matter. 
It takes three months to train a dog; 
fours years are required to make a dog 
trainer. A first-class one must be able to 
handle dogs, understand the needs of 
the blind and be able to teach what he 
knows. 

So far as the blind are concerned, 
next to the invention of Braille, the 
work of the Seeing Eye, as Mrs. 


Eustis calls her kennels, holds out more 
hope than any other single effort. 
Where Mrs. Eustis herself is con- 
cerned, she has fashioned out of what 
was an ordinary hobby one of the most 
interesting lives imaginable. 

Here is another illustration. 

Most of us are interested in the 
theatre. Some of us collect theatre pro- 
grammes, volumes of plays, pictures of 
Thespians. A few of us even buy seats 
regularly at our community theatre. 
Up in North Dakota, however, there is 
an instructor in English who puts us all 
in the shade. His enthusiasm is the 
theatre, too. But in the last twenty-five 
years he has made it possible for a whole- 
State to participate in the theatricals. 

Twenty-five years ago he came from 
Wisconsin to become an instructor at 
the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. All he had to show for his interest 
in the stage was three dog-eared plays 
in which he had acted back home. A 
school teacher wrote for his help in 
giving an entertainment and he sent 
her the well worn plays. She was grate- 
ful and told a friend. The friend told a 
friend. Soon people all over the State 
were asking him for help. He got 
everything he could for everybody in 
the way of drama; then he attacked the 
problem of putting auditoriums in the 
school houses. 

His name is Alfred Alvord. At his 
command at this moment he has a cir- 
culating library of thousands of plays, 
pageants and rodeos, with photographs 
of the costumes and settings and every- 
thing that an amateur producer needs 
to know. His college lends them freely 
to individuals, community clubs and 
teachers. He has taught his whole State 
to play. Thirty-five counties observe 
Play Day once a year. Scarcely a school- 
house lacks a stage. Dozens of commu- 
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nity clubs have built new halls or 
remodeled old ones. One pageant re- 
cently boasted 1,500 actors; 400 stu- 
dents throng his classes; 100,000 
Dakotans have taken part in pageants 
he has encouraged or written or pro- 
duced. The Fargo Bowl is his 
achievement. He saw it a smoking 
refuse dump, sloping down to the river, 
with trees as a back drop and a river 
bank behind for a dressing room. He 
labored day in and day out until he 
persuaded the city to take it and make of 
it one of the most beautiful natural 
amphitheatres in the world. 

Needless to say, he has done all this 
without any personal fortune. His 
hobby—if you can call it that—has made 
him thousands of friends and enriched 
a whole State. He has had that magical 
twist which consists in looking out- 
wards, not inwards, in the expression of 
a personal interest. 


Some of our most prized institutions 
have sprung from that same quality. 
Sixty years ago there was a Union 
Theological student who loved the 
woods and brooks of the country and 
went to New York’s East Side for his 
first pastorate. Two years later he was 
called to the little town of Sherman in 
the beautiful Pennsylvania hills. There, 
the difference between childhood in the 
tenements and on the countryside struck 
him like a blow in the face. He preached 
his first sermon on the text, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Asa result, sixty children from the East 
Side were invited to spend a summer 
vacation in the homes around Sherman. 

So great was the popularity of the 
visitors that the next year 1,000 were 
invited—and the railroad fare rose be- 
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yond the purse of Willard Parsons and 
his congregation. So one day he walked 
into the office of the old New York 
Tribune and asked for Whitelaw Reid, 
the owner. Reid put up the money for 
the tickets and gave the project free 


space in his paper. “Let’s call it 
the Fresh Air Fund,” said Parsons. 
“Make it a yearly thing. Let everybody 
join us in buying a child a trip to the 
country.” 

That was sixty years ago. To date, 
568,201 city children, ranging in age 
from six to sixteen, have had summer 
vacations in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, even as 
far south as Maryland, as a result of 
that first inspiration of Willard Par- 
sons. Last summer, despite the depres- - 
sion, committees in nearly 500 towns— 
they are called Friendly Towns—gave 
14,562 boys and girls the refreshing air 
of the country and sent them back that 
much better able to face life in the 
tenements. It is a help which people can 
appreciate only if they have seen tene- 
ment children—they a six to a 
family—wilt and droop under the 
stifling heat of an unbroken New York 
summer. In addition to the placements 
in individual homes, eight camps were 
built, more than 7,000 persons giving 
the money contributed. The average 
cost for those children who went to 
homes was only five dollars, due to the 
aid of the railways which codperated 
by selling tickets at one-quarter the 
usual rate. 

It is a fact, of course, that a man can 
not command his enthusiasms and in- 
terests, any more than he can order his 
friendship and affections. He can not 
say: “Go to! I will now become ab- 
sorbed in this! I will now go out and 
do that!” But all of us have an interest 
of some sort. I know a doctor in Mary- 
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land whose little girl died from pneu- 
monia contracted in a one-teacher 
country schoolhouse. She sat in the 
draught of a broken window in the 
poorly ventilated building—and there 
were no school nurses. Her father did 
not nurse his grief; he got himself on 
the school board, began to raise money 
and in the fourteen years since he has 
wiped out every one-teacher school- 
house in his county, replaced them with 
new modern buildings and installed 
school nurses. 

Up in Traverse City, Michigan, 
there used to be an old circus man—he 
may be there yet for all I know—who 
retired after thirty years on the road, 
had himself elected a city commissioner 
and promptly proceeded to establish 
one of the finest zoos and aquariums in 
the State: a real drawing card for tour- 
ists to Traverse City as well as a source 
of education and pleasure to the town 
itself. 

There is a 240-acre public park in the 
little town of Abilene, Kansas, that is 
solely the result of one man’s interest 
in play. The place was his farm. He 


landscaped it with a huge artificial lake, 
dotted it with sand bathing beaches, 
golf links, Boy and Girl Scout camps 
and a full-size New England whaler 
built to specifications—and then erected, 
overlooking it all, a home for the aged 
with broad verandas, a library and an 
auditorium. He had play enough doing 
it to last him his lifetime. 

None of these men was originally or 
chiefly interested in dogs or theatricals 
or tenement children. But they had the 
twist that leads to human service rather 
than self-centredness. Many a breeder 
of dogs remains that and nothing more, 
while Mrs. Eustis has built the Seeing 
Eye. Many a professor of English still 
finds satisfaction in his om all his 
interest in the drama, while North 
Dakota boasts of Fargo Bowl. More 
than one lover of woods and brooks 
and children spends his summers gaz- 
ing alone at the beauties of mature. 

Edward Bok had a real idea. How 
many others are there who share it, and 
apply it? “What Else Did Father Do?” 
he called it. Isn’t it time somebody else 
gave it a name? 


No More Sun Porches for Frogs 


By Paut B. WILLIAMs 


The unemployed must be cared for despite mounting debts, but 
the system can and should be improved; here are some 


concrete suggestions 


a situation better than all the 
learned reports of eminent ex- 
perts. Fred J. Rath, former mayor of 
Utica, New York, who runs a 
and knows what people talk about, 
made such a remark last summer. The 
Common Council was debating another 


Sie a casual remark hits off 


bond issue for relief. It was groaning. 


between the pressures of supporting ten 
per cent of the city’s population and the 
need for keeping within the bonded 
debt limit. 

Mr. Rath, with the practical pertness 
which is frequently admired by his fel- 
low townsmen, entered into an argu- 
ment about the wisdom of further 
appropriations for work relief, which 


' then consisted rather generally of rip-. 


rap retaining walls along banks of 
creeks iotes through Utica. “It’s all 
right to feed folks who are hungry,” he 
declared, “but let’s quit building sun 
porches for frogs.” 

That remark swept the town. Not- 
withstanding its hilarious expression it 
reflected the general distrust of “work” 
projects upon which more men were 
employed than could be used effec- 
tively. The dubious value of public 
works which cost more than they were ago: 


worth and the questionable benefit in 
morale to the workers themselves, who 
knew the fictitious character of much 
that they were doing, were revealed in 
Mr. Rath’s somewhat cynical descrip- 
tion of what had been done. The stone- 


work along the creeks wasn’t too bad, 


at that, from an engineering standpoint, 
but calling it “sun porches for frogs” 


was a pretty pat way of showing up the 
amazing futility of much work relief. 


The situation is no better as this is 
written some months later. In fact it is 
worse, if anything, because the city is 
several hundred thousand dollars closer 
to its debt limit and the poor are still 
with us. Moreover, the city has an asso- 
ciation of one-time CWA workers, 
formed when they went on strike 
against relief “wages” last spring, a 
delinquent tax list the largest in its his- 
tory, property owners who sincerely 
doubt whether recovery can come soon 
enough to bail them out of their 
troubles, and a conviction on the part 
of many that relief is a racket. 

This has come about despite the fact 
that Utica has had better than average 
administration of relief. It was ahead of 


the country by raising money five years 
, by popular subscription, to finance 


work projects, pay unemployed wages 
and thus keep them off relief 
There has been a minimum of political 
interference, little scandal and an hon- 
est effort by competent individuals, 
serving without pay, to secure compli- 
ance with the of the FERA, 
TERA, PWA, CWA and other agen- 
cies, which have flowed in steady—and 
contradictory—streams from the many 
offices of issue. The point is that having 
started with a faith in work relief, long 
before the Government thought it up, 
having tried it patiently, honestly and 
consistently, Utica now thinks that it is 
neither work nor relief. Like the little 
girl we say, “It’s spinach and to hell 
with it.” 

_ This article, therefore, is an attempt 
to explain why such a shift. of opinion 
has occurred and methods of 
procedure which may avoid some of the 
difficulties in which the administration 
of relief now flounders. It quotes few 
statistics, no conference reports, no com- 
mission findings and none of the other 
details with which this whole subject is 
cluttered. It represents, however, con- 
clusions based upon long and wearing 
experience in trying to reconcile the 
conflicting viewpoints which underlie 
present efforts to solve this problem. 
Although it covers operations in one 
city in one State it probably represents 
better than average ience for the 
country as a whole, because of the 
known excellence of New York State’s 
procedure under its Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. 


So it comes down to this text: the 
public can not finance enough work to 
constitute complete relief of unemploy- 
ment. It can not come within speaking 
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fact is comprehended and work and 
relief are put into separate categories, 
the better it will be for every one. 
Proof? Consider these figures. In 1929 
Utica’s industrial payroll was $17,000,- 
000. In* accordance with national ex- 
perience this figure had declined forty 
per cent by 1931, when the payroll was 
$10,125,012. In 1933, according to the 
Federal census reports just issued, this 
had again been reduced, to $7,474,176. 

That was the period during which 
the shotgun attack of the CWA began 
to scatter Federal money around the 
landscape. Utica got its share and at one 
time the relief committee was the larg- 
est employer of labor in the city, with a 
weekly payroll of $62,000. But even 
the fabulous billions of Washington can 
not long survive such open-handed dis- 
tribution and by spring people knew 
that Christmas had come and gone. The 
CWA workers struck when the com- 
mittee cut their pay from fifty cents to 
forty cents an hour and then by groups 
were laid off as State and Federal 
money dwindled. 

So what? Assume that the CWA pro- 
gramme of $62,000 a week—which did 
not hire all unemployed—could have 
continued for a year. It would have 
provided $3,250,000 to add to ba 
$7,500,000 being paid in 
ployment. The total would have hse 
about eleven millions, still $6,000,000 
less than the city’s industrial payroll of ° 
1929. Neither Uncle Sam nor Father 
Utica can make up that difference and 
remain solvent. That’s why some Uti- 
cans quake when they read F.D.R. dis- 
patches from Washington. They think 
the letters mean Financing Doesn’t 
Relieve. 

The tragedy is that as we approach 
the fifth winter of our discontent relief 


rolls are still high, despite fairly good 
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industrial conditions. Our relief admin- 
istrators still expect us to putter along 
with the same old devices which, at 
best, have fallen far short of success. 
Meanwhile, the practical members of 
the Common Council who have to live 
with the voters, ask with pardonable 
exasperation when another relief bond 
issue is requested: “What are we going 
to use for money?” It was at least a 
curious coincidence that the mayor and 
the finance committee conferred about 
this subject Armistice Day. Are relief 
debts destined to be the domestic suc- 
cessors of the War debts? 

They need not become so if the public 
once understands that the cost of work 
relief, per client, is double that of home 
relief and that it is a large question 
whether the works produced by this 
employment are worth the excess cost. 
If the public will study the evidence 
enough to convince itself that this is so, 
it will then be ready to insist that the 
two operations be separated. 

This involves a revision of much 
current thinking about relief. The first 
proposition to be accepted is that the 
problem is no longer temporary. Al- 
most all informed discussion of the con- 
dition regards it as one of long duration. 
There is no prospect of a resumption of 
employment on a scale which will wipe 
out the present lists of unemployed. 
The next point to bear in mind is the 
probability that most persons, now 
workless and fifty-five years old or 
more, will never again have regular 
jobs. Some of them may find places, of 
course. The bulk of them never can. 

According to Washington dispatches 
which are laying the groundwork for 
the winter’s legislative programme, 
these two basic facts seem to be in the 
minds of some Administration advisers. 
Talk of economic security, of old age 


pensions and of unemployment insur- 
ance must be based upon such conclu- 
sions. They point the way out of many 
present difficulties. 

They suggest, for instance, that the 
first thing to be done is to classify all 
clients on relief rolls, in accordance with 
their ages. Those more than fifty-five, if 
that age is accepted as the deadline, 
must be put over on some form of stated 
relief. Once their eligibility for relief 
is ascertained, they should be relieved 
from much of the miscellaneous ques- 
tioning which makes “being investi- 

ted” a nightmare to many decent 

olk. There is no use in having social 
workers bother elderly persons, whose 
habits are fixed, whose productive possi- 
bility is low and whose value to society 
is diminishing rather than increasing. 
Government should pay those who 
need it a minimum cash allowance and 
be done with it. 

Along with this, there is another step 
to be taken in the retirement from in- 
dustry of the elderly. Not the aged. 
The defrosting process must begin with 
those in their fifties, whose family re- 
sponsibilities are on a declining scale 
but who by hanging onto their jobs 
block the way for the younger and more 
aggressive. This sounds harsh, and tem- 
porarily it will be hard on some persons. 
But surgery involves blood-letting and 
there is no way to get rid of this cancer 
except by cutting. 

In this section, for instance, few rail- 
road men can get a regular run unless 
they have at least twenty years’ service. 
That means that the energetic, ambi- 
tious, competent. men in their thirties 
and forties, who might be revivifying 
that business, are hanging around, hope- 
fully waiting to be summoned by a call- 
boy, while the old timers get the runs. 
No matter how good their intentions 


or how excellent their records, they are 
actually termites who riddle the fabric 
of any business which has too many of 
them. 

Returning to the relief rolls, the next 
step should be to set aside the younger 
age group, including ages perhaps 
from eighteen to twenty-five. For the 
youths nothing better has been devised 
than the CCC camps. This enterprise 
has more public support and promises 
more substantial benefit for the nation’s 
future than any one undertaking in the 
name of relief. It offers tremendous 
possibilities for improving the physical 
assets of the United States at reasonable 
cost. It affords also a training, physi- 
cally, mentally and spiritually, which 
can be highly beneficial to the young 
men it serves. Unfortunately, no com- 
parable activity has been developed for 
girls. They should not be ignored. 

Having taken off the present un- 
wieldy relief rolls the groups repre- 
sented by the younger and older age 
brackets, we still have a number, per- 
haps half of the present totals, between 
the ages of twenty-five and fifty-five. 
Most of these are married men, with 
families. Their children are in the for- 
mative period, during which the kindly 
counsel of competent social workers can 
be influential. They are worth working 
for and with, if we have an eye to the 
future. 

But of this group it must be said that 
still another classification must be made. 
By no means is it all able-bodied, vigor- 
ous and competent. Mental quirks affect 
some. Physical disability handicaps 
others. Speaking of availability for the 
kinds of construction usually contem- 
plated in public works, a large percent- 
age of these recipients of relief will be 
found unemployable. That number has 
to beascertained by the closest kind of 
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investigation. It looks into the man’s 
record as a relief case, his home, his 
bank account if any, his record with 
employers. It attempts to ascertain 
whether he is willing and able to work 
—at the kind of jobs the public can offer 
him 


If the answer is “No,” that man must 
then be made a public charge, with the 
probability that he will continue so. It 
is a dismal outlook for his family, be- 
cause his allowance should be kept at a 
level low enough to make the condition 
unattractive. Suffering can be avoided. 
Facilities exist or can be provided which 
will ensure decent medical care for 
children and a reasonable education. 
Good social counsel will continually 
urge the man to get on his own feet and 
will strive to give the children some 
flash of ambition, which may eventually 
become the spark that sets all self- 
starters in motion. It is with this group 
that the real field lies for accomplish- 
ment by skilled and sympathetic social 
workers. 


Now what about the men between 
twenty-five and fifty-five, now on relief 
rolls, who can be classified as employ- 
able, still thinking for the most part in 
terms of their availability for the heav- 
ier kinds of outdoor work? For the time 
being they must be supported, much as 
they are living now—at public 
But within a reasonably short period 
there is a way by which many of them 
might be returned to private employ- 
ment. 

Here it is necessary to digress for a 
moment, to point out two influences 
which have blocked many worthy local 
efforts to have work relief make sense. 
The first is the piecemeal character of 
the financing which has driven local 
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committees crazy, trying to schedule 
operations with some regard for effici- 
ency but being unable to do so because 
they never knew what the next month’s 
allocation of funds might be. This has 
caused them to tell tall stories of local 
needs, on the assumption that they 
might get half what they sought from 
State or Federal authorities. It has kept 
workers unsettled, in fear of the inter- 
mittent lay-offs and the pushing around 
they then had to undergo to get trans- 
ferred from work relief to home relief 
rolls. It has made foremen slip-shod 
and led engineers to speak in the short 
and simple words of their calling, which 
are used also in the Bible. And it is the 
most extravagant way known to man to 
carry on most kinds of construction. 
Along with this instalment method 
of handing out monthly allocations of 
relief funds has come in the inevitable 
intervention of State and/or Federal 
authority in local projects. Of course, it 
is reasonable to argue that the provider 
of the money should have something to 
say about its use. But the argument 
wears a little thin when laborers tearing 
up street car tracks in Blandina Street, 
Utica, are paid off with United States 
Treasury cheques. It becomes almost 
ludicrous when the rigmarole of gov- 
ernment accounting js unfolded in all 
its glory, of standard form, vouchers 
(in quadruplicate which somebody has 
to file), rules, orders, interpretations 
and exceptions. The TERA, bless its 
systematic heart, was up to Rule No. 
246 on October 30, with more to come. 
The PWA is no better. On Novem- 
ber 7, 1934, was laid the cornerstone of 
a high school for which Utica had a 
PWA grant. Eighteen months earlier 
city officials had begun their long and 
dusty hunt for Federal funds. Plans 
had been in existence for more than 
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three years, based upon a report of ex- 
perts from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, of the need for the school. 
The city owned its site. All it needed 
was money. But when the Government 
put up the money it also began to tinker 
with the plans. Today the project makes 
architects toss in their sleep and con- 
tractors swear at their help. 

Ta the simple minds of the taxpayers 
of Utica who have been running their 
city for more than a century, the fact 
seems to be clear that they know more 
about their-own school requirements 
than any official, no matter how ‘con- 
scientious, stuck in his office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. That is why they maintain 
that if the Federal Government wants 
to help municipalities, its simplest and 
most efficient procedure would be to 
credit them with such drawing account 
as the project warranted, and then let 
local officials spend the money under 
the restrictions which their own com- 
munity imposes. 

That brings up the second flaw in 
procedure, which explains much cur- 
rent dissatisfaction with work relief. It 
involves the kind of projects upon 
which this money is spent and the 
method of their execution. Probably the 
worst of the leaf-raking episodes are 
past but every one responsible for work 
relief has a headache when he contem- 
plates the miscellaneous mess of proj- 
ects on which men have wasted time 
and the taxpayer’s money. 

Enough evidence has accumulated so 
that a competent engineering board 
could select here, for instance, a million 
dollars’ worth of public construction 
which is worth doing. Once those are 
scheduled in the order of their impor- 
tance and grants of Federal and/or 
State money made to supplement the 
local financing, public works could be 
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undertaken in an orderly way. There 
would be no more such insulting per- 
formances as having men dig ditches— 
with dynamite—at twenty below zero. 
Every such job would have an estimate 
of cost. It would be let by bidding, to 
private contractors. 

Here the forgotten man, who is still 
on a relief roll, gets his chance. When 
he was shown to be “employable” by 
the inquiry previously mentioned, his 
name automatically went on the records 
of the public employment office in his 
vicinity. The contractor who has been 
awarded a job has read in his specifica- 
tions that he must hire his help through 
that office. He has read that he must 
include a certain tage of those 
receiving relief. He has read that. he 
will be paid a bonus for so doing, this 


being a percentage of the he pays 
them, as shown by his pa 


_ When he is ready to start work, he 
secures a list of qualified men from the 
employment office, with the relief 
clients noted. He hires the ones he 
wants, fires those who fail to make good, 
and builds up a force as under normal 
conditions, maintaining always the per- 
centage of relief clients. The public 
pays him the bonus for getting these 
men off relief rolls and back into private 
employment. It is to be hoped that as 
the pick-up of business in consumer 
goods follows the resumption of activity 
in the heavy industries allied to con- 
struction, others on relief will find their 
places as book-keepers, clerks and sales- 
men. But there will be an end of the 
ridiculous brutality of having a 110- 
pound tailor try to swing a pick and 
shovel—in the name of work relief. 
And presumably, there will be fewer 


sun porches for frogs. 


The Kingdom of the Thais 


By Vircin1A CREED 


The astute little King of Siam, who appears every now and 
then in America, could give a lesson in diplomacy to 
many more influential rulers 


'F Prayapipok, King of Siam, Bud- 

’ dha’s Prince, Brother of the Moon, 

- Supreme Arbiter of the Ebb and 
Flow of the Tides, had come into this 
world blessed with strong eyes, it is 
doubtful if Americans would ever have 
heard of Siam at all once geography 
classes were left behind. His Majesty, 
however, arrived for medical treat- 
ment; we learned about the white ele- 
phants, that are not, alas, white, looked 
with casual interest at the fantastic 
postage stamps, shook our democratic 
heads over the life-and-death autocracy 
of the diminutive Oriental monarch 
and passed on to more personal con- 
cerns. Our knowledge of distant nations 
usually varies in inverse ratio with the 
degree of security and happiness en- 
joyed by the inhabitants thereof. So it 
has been with Siam. The party of which 
I was a member arrived in Bangkok 
with a vague curiosity about the coun- 
try, engendered, no doubt, by the fact 
that Siam lies some fifteeen hundred 
miles off the beaten track of world 
travel. Deserting a world cruise for less 
stereotyped adventures, we shortly dis- 
covered that this little kingdom of 
about three-quarters the size of Texas, 


harboring a population approximately 


that of New York City, is not only the 
most pleasant country in the Far East 
but offers a variety of reflections to all 
types of observers, including serious 
students of political evolution, connois- 
seurs of the exotic and laggards whose 
main concern is how to conduct their 
lives with a maximum of enjoyment 
and a minimum of effort. 

Not unnaturally, our position as the 
king’s guests led us immediately into 
a preoccupation with the manners and 
personalities of the court. At first we 
were content to bask in the grandeur 
that surrounds royalty while we ob- 
served the superficial exoticisms of life 
in an Oriental, tropical and almost com- 
pletely Buddhist country. Since I occu- 
pied part of the Queen’s former apart- 
ments, her tastes engaged me for a time. 
I enjoyed the sunken marble bath she 
had once used, heard with satisfaction 
that her frocks came from Paris and 
that she played nearly as good a game 
of golf as the King. The native cos- 
tume, the ever-present panung, was a 
source of singular delight to us. It con- 
sists of three yards of material ar- 
ranged like a skirt hitched up in front 
and is worn by courtier and servant, 
man and woman alike, with the excep- 
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tion of the ladies of the court who go to 
functions arrayed in Chanel, Patou and 
other French originals. We exclaimed 
over the idyllic nature of native life as 
witnessed on the Alongs, devised elab- 
orate schemes designed to find out 
whether or not the gigantic Sikh body- 
assigned to us ever sat down 

during the night, marveled at the posi- 
tive mania prevalent among the aristoc- 
racy for taking motion pictures, and 
were pleased to have our sense of 
credulity strained a dozen times a day. 
After a time, however, we ceased to 
shrink from the swarms of transparent 
lizards that cover the walls, performing 
the useful function of eating the dread 
anopheles mosquito, were no longer 
disconcerted by the larger red lizards 
who dwell in the gardens and have an 
annoying habit of “laughing” whenever 
human conversation lags. Our more 
serious curiosity began to reassert itself 
as the initial novelty wore off. We took 
to questioning the young princes dele- 
gated to take us sight-seeing. From 
them we learned many facts which we 
were later able to verify and supple- 


ment on our trips up-country. 


It soon became apparent to us that, 
despite court lavishness and aristocratic 
manifestations of glory, the Kingdom 
Muang Thai, or Land of the Free, is 
governed for the people if not by them. 
Under the rule of the Chakkri dynasty, 
of which Prajadipok is the fifth reign- 
ing member, every step has been taken 
with the people i in mind. Theoretically 
they do not own the land; it belongs to 
the king in feudal fashion. Actually the 
Chakkri kings appear always to have 
regarded it as a sort of estate which they 
hold in trust for their subjects. The es- 
tate thus administered by them is con- 


siderable, for Siam is well endowed 
with natural resources. 

The mountains of the north yield 
fortunes in teak; the central plain pro- 
duces one million tons of rice annyally 
for export alone; the mining sections 
of the southeast are rich in tin, coal, 
iron, wolfram and tungsten. Further- 
more, all through the steaming jungle 
regions and productive central plain the 
tropical vegetation supplies the natives 
with a bewildering variety of fruit, 
while the tributaries of the Menam 
River, which waters a goodly portion 
of the land, abound with fish. On ac- 
count of the natural irrigation, even the 
cultivation of rice is not as tedious as it 
is elsewhere. There is amazingly little 
necessity for manual Jabor, a circum- 
stance fully appreciated by the Siamese, 
who conduct their lives accordingly. 
The average man lives in almost ele- 
mental simplicity. His garments come 
by the yard and are washed on him. He 
sleeps on straw matting, bathes in the 
canals and eats off large leaves instead 
of dishes. Food, aside from the rice 
which is prepared without much bother, 
is purchased from street and canal 
vendors who cook it on stoves they 
carry with them. His children are edu- 
cated by the state or in Buddhist 
schools. With the few ticals he acquires 
by doing odd jobs or working at the 
hand-crafts he attends movies, gambles 
and contributes to the up-keep of the 
Buddhist institutions which contribute 
much to the picturesque quality of his 
life. Naturally, some more serious labor 
must go on. In ancient days it was 
forced. More recently the Siamese made 
the happy discovery that by importing 
Chinese, Japanese, Javanese and Kli 
coolies they could themselves be free 
to lead the carefree lives they so dearly 
love. The King has now called a halt to 
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this free importation of labor, lest the 
Japanese or Chinese engulf the native 
population. His immigration restric- 
tions considerably annoy the white resi- 
dents of Bangkok who maintain that 
charm is not sufficient in domestic serv- 
ants and dislike employing native help. 
In justice to the Siamese it must be 
admitted that the climate is conducive 
to languor. Four months of the year 
are fiendishly hot, one hundred and 
twenty degrees being typical of a Bang- 
kok afternoon. Four months more are 
rainy and the remaining period of the 
monsoon is cool only by relative meas- 
urement. Despite the enervating effect 
of the climate the Siamese display none 
of the signs of deterioration common in 
India. Their lethargy is confined to 
menial tasks. In the arts and sciences 
they progress very rapidly. Bangkok is 
a case in point. Besides the pageantry of 
gilded be-jewelled watts, or temples, 
and palaces, besides the little stilt houses 
that rise and fall with the rhythmic 
tides, it boasts macadam roads, efficient 
rice mills, splendid hospitals and col- 
leges for both men and women. Many 
of the palaces are of Renaissance and 
baroque inspiration. They were erected 
after 1893, in which year French gun- 
boats razed Bangkok to the ground. In 
the Grand Salon of the palace 
elaborate crystal chandeliers made in 
Europe for the Emperor Franz Joseph. 
The princes of Bangkok, of whom there 
are multitudes, are Oxford or, more 
commonly these days, Harvard men. 
Their predilections, aside from a taste 
for court intrigue, embrace golf, includ- 
ing the tiny-tee variety, boxing, science 
and Western art and literature. The 
people, although thoroughly Oriental, 
support American movies with as much 
consistency and more enthusiasm than 
we display. In short, although the coun- 


try resembles a picture from the travels 
of Messer Marco Polo and gives one 
the sensation of moving in the older 
East before decay set in, moderniza- 
tion has progressed much beyond the 
stage it has reached in either China or 
India. Nor does the process seem to in- 
volve the obvious paradoxes or current 
voraciousness of the Japanese variety. 
That the Siamese were not always as 
secure and hence not as pacifist as they 
now are is attested by the records of 
neighboring countries with whom they 
waged long and complicated wars in 
both ancient and modern times. Long 
after the Sitth Century, when Siam 
emerged as the united Kingdom of the 
Thais, these wars continued. Theory 
credits the Siamese with some responsi- 
bility for the disappearance of the sin- 
ister and mysterious Khmers of Kam- 
bodia. The Siamese were once subjects 
of the Khmers, but it was they who in- 
flicted a crushing defeat upon Angkor, 
the capital of the Khmerish empire, 
sacking it with an efficiency unequaled 
in the history of butchery. The Chakkri 
kings, coming into power in 1782, 
brought comparative peace with them. 
The martial tendencies of the Siamese 
waned. Possibly the Mongol strain of 
blood had become weaker in them. 


Ill 


The people are today a delightful 
combination of Mongol and Polynesian 
strains, with the latter predominating. 
There is none of the inscrutable stiffness 
of the Japanese and Chinese about 
them. The women are small, supple 
and roguishly beautiful in youth. The 
men are thought by some observers not 
to be so attractive, but they seemed so 
to us. The younger princes of Bangkok 
are small, svelte and polished. They | 
have lustrous half-almond eyes, olive 
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skin and a manner pronouncedly shy. If 
questioned, they proved ready enough 
to give information, but they were very 
timid about making voluntary observa- 
tions. 

When we spoke to them, as we did 
at once, about polygamy, they smiled. 
Yes, it was permitted, but was not as 
commonly practised as of old. To begin 
with—a twinkle was usually apparent 
at this point—the women of Siam have 
always been known in the East for their 
independence. Feminine seclusion was 
never known among the people, where 
wives do much of the work and all of 
the dictating in families. Marriage is a 
matter of free choice and divorced 
women retain their dowries and half 
of their children. On the economic side, 
polygamy is expensive. We could un- 
derstand that readily. At the levee at 
which I was presented a foreign diplo- 
mat pointed to a distinguished-looking 
old gentleman with a Prussian hair-cut. 
. “See that old man,” he said. “Well, 

he is a royal prince and has 189 children 
now alive.” 

The prince in question, however, be- 
longed to the old order which 
with Chulalongkorn, grandfather of the 
present King. Chulalongkorn, although 
a devotee of modernism, possessed a 
feminine entourage numbering 7,000, 
including wives, concubines and danc- 
ing girls. Harems have served the Chak- 
kri well, for they, like kings 
elsewhere, have “used marriage as an 
advantageous way of acquiring and 
consolidating power. By marrying one’s 
female relatives into the harems of 
every influential prince one sets up an 
espionage system that tends to defeat 
the machinations of rivals. 

Chulalongkorn was in other respects 
quite in step with his times. He abol- 
ished the gold sedan chair of his pred- 
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ecessor Mongkut, raised his retainers 
from their knees in audience and pro- 
mulgated the slogan “Every man, 
woman and child must be literate.” He 
also translated all of Shakespeare into 
Siamese. Rama IV, who followed 
Chulalongkorn and immediately pre- 
ceded Prajadipok, went a step further. 
After living for eleven years as a 
bachelor king, he renounced the harem 
and married a princess with the legend- 
ary Hindu name of Lakshmi. By 
neither marrying again nor taking a 
concubine he strove to discourage 
polygamy by example. Court gossip has 
it that Prajadipok intends to follow his 
example even to the extent of sacrific- 
ing succession in the direct line. Polyg- 
amy as a result is unfashionable. Its 
abandonment was a decided relief to 
many princes. The expenses incidental 
to keeping a’harem are stupendous, as 
the following incident will illustrate. 

In Buddhist Siam cremation is one 
of the high lights of religious practice. 
Cremations must be conducted in ac- 
cordance with one’s station in life. In 
the case of princes this means the erec- 
tion of tremendous pagoda-like struc- 
tures to be burned with the body, epi- 
curean feasts to be served to guests and ~ 
populace and fabulous entertainments 
involving the participation of dozens of 
the doll-like, gold-laden dancing girls 
to perform the ritualistic pantomimes 
from the Ramayana. The bill may vary 
from two hundred thousand to half a 
million dollars. Now, with the large 
families resulting from polygamous 
marriage, even a princely income is soon 
depleted. One of the wily older princes 
saved his dead in a family vault until 
there were four bodies, whereupon he 
had them all cremated in wholesale 
fashion at one ceremony. 

That the Siamese people are sincerely 
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royalist there can be no doubt. Their 
reasons are both religious and practical. 
Siam is the only country where Bud- 
dhism is the state religion. Its practice 
in its happiest form has resulted not 
only in the erection of magnificent watts 
or temples and in the development of 
exquisite craftsmanship for their adorn- 
ment, but also in an educated populace. 
Every youth must serve some time as 
a Buddhist monk. While he is in the 
monastery he rubs elbows with his fel- 
low countrymen of all classes, begs daily 
for his food, learns the tenets of his re- 
ligion and in recent times the funda- 
mentals of world history and cul- 
ture. His training over, he may stay 
and assist in the work of general edu- 
cation, or he may depart. The majority, 
of course, depart. Mongkut, the first 
significant king of the present dynasty, 
spent rather more time than he desired 
in the monastery by reason of the con- 
nivance of his father’s wife, who did 
not wish him to succeed to the throne. 
He employed his time in correspond- 
ence with European Jesuits, from whom 
he learned Latin and thus became an 
admirer of Occidental culture. Upon his 
accession to the throne he set about in- 
culcating it into the schedule of the 
monasteries, established free public 
schools and imported Western advisers 
to assist him in these projects. The king 
who followed him carried the work into 
trade and industry. Rama introduced 
the teaching of science into the monas- 
teries. Prajadipok has carried on this 
work. He has had constructed in 
Bangkok a magnificent new temple 
which contains one of the finest collec- 
tions of bronze Buddhas in existence. 
This dynastic connection with religious 
training has tended to ally the monarchs 
with Buddhism in the popular mind. 
Indeed, the line claims descent from 


Buddha himself. Prajadipok is a prac- 
tising Buddhist. He does not, for in- 
stance, eat the meat that is served at the 
royal dinner table. 

Practically, the people are devoted 
to the dynasty because the history of 
progress in Siam to date is the history 
of the Chakkri dynasty. Everything in 
the way of public works that the coun- 
try boasts today has either been the di- 
rect contribution of the kings or of 
nobles prodded to enthusiasm by them. 
Even the renowned Snake Farm in 
Bangkok is an aristocratic contribution. 
During the last generation the daughter 
of a prince while walking in her garden 
was fatally bitten by a cobra. Her 
father was so touched that he devoted 
the major part of his fortune to an in- 
stitute to carry on research work in an 
attempt to discover a serum for snake- 
bite. It was discovered and proved most 
effective. Today the institution is self- 
supporting, supplying the entire south- 
ern Orient with many serums in addi- 
tion to the snake serum. There one may 
see, among other sights, attendants 
handling deadly masses of cobras with 
their naked hands. Incidentally there 
is a very pretty statue of the unlucky 
princess in the entrance hall. 


IV 


Important as is domestic security for 
the Siamese, however, there is a more 
burningly dangerous field of Siamese 
governmental endeavor. It has always 
been in the hands of the King. Of course 
I refer to foreign policy. Siam’s vulner- 
able position between the encroaching 
boundaries of two’ great empires, the 
British and the French, makes her very 
existence precarious. Only consummate 


diplomacy has rendered survival as an 
autonomous state possible. The Ki 
have shown themselves to be y 
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astute in knowing exactly when to em- 
ploy expert foreign advice, how to keep 
foreign enterprise well under control 
and at what point to dispense with it. 
Foreign capital was first interested, con- 
cessions were made, the country was de- 
veloped and then, by a series of clever 
treaties, extra-territorial rights were 
gradually revoked in return for pieces 
of territory until in 1927 Siam declared 
herself on a par with every other inde- 
pendent country of the world as far as 
legal status was concerned, a situation 
not at all common in her particular por- 
tion of the Orient. Siam would have no 
chance whatever of defying either of 
her mighty neighbors. She has had rare 
success, however, in playing them off 
against one another. In very recent 
times Japan has entered the arena and 
is being similarly handled. Whenever 
outside contacts were indispensable, 
Siam preferred generally to seek them 
in the country least apt to be danger- 
ously motivated. Because of remoteness, 
and the fact that the United States 
claims no territory in the vicinity, the 
government invited our codperation 
and received it. An American planned 
the .school system. An American 
founded the banking system and an- 
other laid out and constructed most of 
the railways. It is a significant fact that 
of the twelve hundred miles of railway 
only sixty-six miles are in private hands, 
the remainder being owned by the gov- 
‘ ernment. Most industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises are now under native 
Siamese control. This was brought 
about by the gradual tapering off of the 
King’s encouragement to foreign capi- 
tal. There is apparent in Bangkok dip- 
lomatic circles a decided notion that 
Siam will not accept dictation of any 
kind from any Occidental country. The 
King, being not a whit less astute than 
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statesmen in Europe who are now con- 
ducting the governments of countries 
guaranteed freedom by the Versailles 
Treaty, is well aware that the guaran- 
tees given to Siam at that time are no 
proof against aggression. Siam lies well 
within te self-appointed sphere of the 
nation least likely to regard any treaties 
whatsoever—Japan. 

That Japan supports agents pro- 
vocateurs in Siam is difficult to verify. 
There are persistent rumors current to 
that effect. Also, there is discussion of a 
Japanese-built canal in the Kra Penin- © 
sula, constructed with Siamese consent, 
upon Siamese soil, in order to open parts 
of China and Siam to the lucrative 
South Asian trade now in the hands of 
the French and the English. Siam 
would reap rich rewards. Indeed, an 
extremely quiet friendship between the 
Siamese Government and the Japanese 
would have decided advantages for both 
parties. The Siamese nobility, otherwise 
hungry for power, are none too 
to take over the problem of fencing 
with Japanese policy; consequently they 
are panic-stricken at the King’s glib offer 
of abdication, which brings us to the 
present situation. 

The revolutions prevalent in Siam 
during the past year or two bear very 
little relation to current revolutions else- 
where. They are of the palace variety, 
arising out of a struggle for power be- 
tween the King and the nobles. The lat- 
ter feel that their ancient rights have 
been curtailed in order to give the peo- 
ple unprecedented freedom. The King 
feels that the aristocratic cliques are not 
competent to handle the foreign policy, 
nor so constituted that they have the 
a of the people at heart. The nobles 

orced the King’s hand in the coup of 
1932. He, however, overwhelmed them 


by drafting a liberal constitution that 


far exceeded their direst fears. Com- 
plete adult franchise, and an assembly, 
half of which is elected by the people 
of the provinces, were not exactly what 
the aristocrats desired. Being oppor- 
_ tunists, however, they soon 

by dint of superior experience to control 
the elected portion of the legislature. 
The upper section had become aristo- 
cratic almost as soon as the constitution 
was promulgated. The nobles’ apparent 
espousal of the cause of freedom in the 
dispute over the criminal law is more 
apparent than real. 

The fact that execution can not pro- 
ceed without the consent of the King op- 
erates in an Oriental country, where 
there is always a tendency to dispose of 
private and political enemies noncha- 
lantly, to the advantage of those sen- 
tenced to death, provided, of course, 
that the King is just, dispassionate and 
not given to arbitrary execution of his 
personal enemies. Prajadipok may have 
executed various of his personal enemies 
to the enragement of the nobles who 
were conspiring with them, but it is 
doubtful if he has ever exercised his 
prerogative to the detriment of any 
other class than the nobility. It is felt 
that the nobles might be a bit more free 
if execution were not subject to check. 
The fact that the people feel safer with 
the King in control is shown by the care 
exercised by the Government to conceal 
the present situation from them. Panic 
overtakes the conspirators whenever 
abdication is mentioned. They consider 
a puppet king essential to their own con- 
tinued existence as a class and to Siam’s 
survival in a disturbed Orient. The peo- 
ple apparently desire a king in fact, 

preferring to trust his avowed intention 
to lead them along the road to self- 
government than any princely promises. 
In any case, if they are to have a king 
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at all, it will be a king in fact, since 
Prajadipok has bluntly refused to re- 
turn upon any other terms. He will 
probably win in his present duel with 
the Government. 

Prajadipok makes a very profound 
impression upon those who come in per- 
sonal contact with him. One gathers 
from the attitude that is general among 
the foreign representatives in Bangkok 
that he inspires respect of a genuine 
sort. His conduct and dignity are cer- 
tainly such as to dispel all preconceived 
notions of a toy king in a story book 
kingdom. He has nothing in common 
with the comic-operetta Balkan mon- 
archs whom we take so lightly. Yet 
neither he nor the Queen, obviously, is 
a figure of imposing majesty. Upon the 
occasion of our presentation the Queen 
wore few jewels and the gold braid 
upon the King’s white uniform was 
much less dazzling than that of several 
Euro attachés. His Majesty ap- 
peared infinitely fragile, very delicate; 
yet his manner, his lack of theatrical 
attributes, made one feel that here 
was a man upon whom the respon- 
sibilities of government do not rest 
lightly. 

It is reasonable to suppose that Siam’s 
security would be prejudiced by abdi- 
cation. Into whose hands she would fall 
is not predictable at the moment. If the 
King returns to his country, he may 
some day find it expedient to come to 
terms with Japan, in which case the Jap- 
anese will find themselves fencing with 
a man of very different mettle from the 
Manchurian Emperor. Japan, however, 
may not move southward during Pra- 
jadipok’s lifetime. As his successor has 
not been selected, thereby giving the 
nobles further field for intrigue, the 
fate of the “happiest land in Asia” is 
now open to the wildest speculation. 


ZAZS 


BACKWARD 
A glance at 
publishers’ 


lists of the autumn 
season that is drawing 
to a close as this is be- 
ing written reveals a 
number of American 
novels of importance, 
including several by 
young writers whose 
first books give very 
definite promise for 
the future. 

In the latter category are such books 
as Josephine Johnson’s Now in Novem- 
ber (Simon and Schuster, $2.50), a 
novel of the depression significant both 
for its beauty of style and its content; 
Archie Binns’s Lightship (Reynal and 
Hitchcock, $2.50), unusual in its tech- 
nique and subject matter; Louis 

’s The American (Messner, 
$2.50), a long and solid book about the 
days of the pioneers; and Victoria Lin- 
coln’s February Hill (Farrar and 
Rinehart, $2.50), the story of a New 
England shanty family that has an 
abundance of both humor and senti- 


ment. 


Of novels by established authors that 
stand out, there are Grace i 
Stone’s The Cold Journey (Morrow, 
$2.50), a philosophical consideration of 
the Deerfield Massacre, and the fate of 
its survivors; Isabel Paterson’s The 
Golden Vanity (Morrow, $2.50), four 
women against the background of New 
York during the Lean Years, delight- 
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GT 
fully and entertain- 
ingly done; Mary El- 
len Chase’s Mary 
Peters (Macmillan, 
$2.50), the story of a 
Maine seacoast famil 

that is also a valuable 
record of a passing 
America—passed, per- 
haps, except that it 
lives on in the people 
whose lives it shaped; 
and Kenneth Rob- 
erts’s Captain Caution 
(Doubleday, Doran), which, while not 
up to the best of Mr. Roberts’s stirring 
series of historical novels, is a very read- 


‘able story of the War of 1812. 


Also to be recommended are Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin’s lovely and charm- 
ing autobiographical fragment, Lost 
Paradise (Macmillan, $2.50), in which 
a distinguished poet recalls his Maine 
boyhood on an amphibious farm and 
dips into the past Miss Chase has re- 
created so well in her best-selling novel 
Josephine Herbst’s The Executioner 
Waits (Harcourt, Brace), a history of 
our own times in a long and rich story 
of the adventures of a Middle Western 
family; and Helen Hull’s Morning 
Tells the Day (Coward-McCann, 
$2.50), in which Miss Hull traces the 
lives and fortunes of a Middle Western 
high school class through our times. 


eAnother New Star 
Irving Stones’s Lust for Life (Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50), which, like some 
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of the other books already mentioned, 
has found its way into the reading lists 
of thousands of Americans, is one of the 
distinguished novels of the year, which, 
if it does not belong strictly to us be- 
cause its subject matter is the life of 
Van Gogh, is the work of a young au- 
thor in whom a great deal of pride may 
be taken. 

Straight through 1934, the domestic 
production in the field of fiction has been 
superior to the imported books, and 
this, in a day of intense nationalism, 
may warrant in us some fancy chest- 
throwing; we are certainly very nearly 
culturally self-sustaining in fiction, at 
least, although the internationally 
minded Landscaper would be the last 
to wish us cut off from the thought and 
the art of the rest of the world. 

Of the recent books that have come 
to us from other countries, a brief list 
would include Margaret Irwin’s excel- 
lent historical novel, The Proud Serv- 
ant (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), which 
deals with the stormy life of Montrose, 
and which will be enjoyed all the more 
for a familiarity with John Buchan’s 
fine biography of the Scottish leader. 
Miss Irwin, like Mrs. Stone in The 
Cold Journey, is not wholly interested 
in facts; she works in the penetrating 
light of an intelligent woman’s mind, 
and the flavor of her book is one of its 
most admirable qualities. She is a scholar 
and careful of her research, but she does 
a great deal more than merely to retell 
a good story. The Landscaper found as 
much pleasure in this novel as in any he 
has read for months; it strengthens 
Miss Irwin’s standing as one of the best 
living historical novelists. 


Other Good Imports 


Other foreign novels deserving of 
consideration include Felix Salten’s 
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Florian: The Emperor's Stallion 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50), a delightful, if 
melancholy, book whose background is 
the pre-War Austriancourt; and Ignazio 
Silone’s Fontamara (Smith and Haas), 
a sharply etched study of a little Italian 
village and its momentary stand against 
the onslaught of Fascism. It might be 
well to say another word about James 
Hilton’s Lost Horizon (Morrow, 
$2.50), which was first published in 
1933 and failed to arouse much interest 
among the customers, but which is now 
widely popular in a reissue; it is a very 
fine novel indeed, either as a stirring 
story of an unusual adventure, or as a 
thoughtful commentary upon the ways 
of human beings, who in this case are 
offered everything they want, and who 
flee Paradise as quickly as possible for 
the fevers and the frets of the world 
we live in. Wouldn’t we all, if we had 
a free choice? 

More recent novels of importance in- 
clude Maurice Baring’s The Lonely 
Lady of Dulwich (Knopf, $1.50), a 
short book that is a perfect thing of its 
kind, the story of the life of a beautiful 
woman who barely missed love twice. 
It is written with a great and cunning 
simplicity, and wears an air of honest 
quaintness which it could have been 
given only by a man of such distin- 
guished talent as its author. It is out of 
the ordinary run of fiction, and will not 
suit everybody, but those who like it at 
all will cherish its subtleties. 

Also, Sheila Kaye-Smith winds up 
her Alard trilogy with Gallybirds 
(Harpers, $2.50), and in it writes a 
novel that is somewhat different from 
her usual stories; she has immersed her- 
self in the period of the Restoration, and 
especially in its religious aspects, and 
she handles her unusual material with 
a skill that is familiar to her followers. 
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Admirers of Marcel Proust, and per- 
haps others who have not yet made the 
acquaintance of one of the supreme gen- 
iuses of the novel in our generation, will 
be interested in the new four-volume 
edition of Remembrance of Things Past 
(Random House, $12.50), which is 
handsomely printed and bound, and 
which contains an excellent introduction 
by Joseph Wood Krutch. The Land- 
scaper says again that this tremendously 
long book is a great novel that will 
stand the test of time, and the new edi- 
tion makes it seem a much simpler task 
to read it than when it was a whole 
shelf-full of volumes, and when one sec- 
tion of it alone cost fifteen dollars. Cities 
of the Plain had to be published in a 
limited edition because of the censor- 
ship, which now seems to be slumbering. 


William Saroyan 

One of the discoveries of Whit Bur- 
nett as editor of Story is a young Ar- 
menian named William Saroyan, and 
his first collected volume, The Daring 
Young Man on the Flying Trapeze 
(Random House, $2.50), has aroused 
more discussion than any volume of 
short stories of recent publication. It 
has some striking merits and some strik- 
ing defects; Mr. Saroyan is young, 
cocky and original, willing to cast aside 
old forms and to experiment, and fre- 
quently quite successful with his experi- 
ments. How far he will go eventually 
is, of course, another matter. One of his 
gravest handicaps will be popularity and 
prosperity, for up to this point he has 
made literary material out of his hard- 
ships. This is one danger, his cleverness 
another. Hence the Landscaper is will- 
ing to wait before hailing Mr. Saroyan 
as a genius, although there is no doubt 
of his fresh talent. 

Of books that reflect the state of the 


world at large, there have been fewer 
of late than usual because the holiday 
season is drawing on, and publishers 
realize that we all are likely to forget 
reality for a moment at least during the 
Christmas season. There are some, 
however, such as William Henry Cham- 
berlain’s Russia’s Iron Age (Little, 
Brown, $3), which are far too important 
to be overlooked at any time of the year. 


Hard Years in Russia 

What gives Mr. Chamberlain’s book 
added interest and value, in addition, 
that is, to the fact that he has lived in 
Russia twelve years and that he went _ 
there favoring Communism, is that he: 
has now left the country and does not 
expect to go back. He writes, therefore, 
with a free hand and not in the shadow 
of the rigid Soviet censorship. His book 
is primarily about the years from 1929 
on, including the period of the terrible 
famine that cost the lives of thousands, 
and which he says was used by the Soviet 
Government to further its attempts at 
collectivization. 

Mr. Chamberlain does not believe 
that the gains in Russia, which he recog- 
nizes, are worth the sacrifices; in other 
words, he is now convinced that democ- 
racy, with all its faults, is better than dic- 
tatorship, even when dictatorship is sup- 
posed to be working for the good of the 
masses. His is the sort of book that sets 
the orthodox Marxists in a frenzy, but 
fair-minded people will recognize that 
he is telling the truth as he sees it, and 
that if he paints the U.S.S.R. as some- 
what less than Utopia, it is because he 
knows what he is talking about. 

There is nothing in his book more 
suggestive than a chapter in which he 
makes a comparison between Peter the 
Great and Stalin in their attempts to 
Europeanize Oriental Russia, or at least 
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to give the country the material bless- 
ings that have been worked out in demo- 
cratic states. He thinks there is danger 
that Russia will imitate many of our 
worst features, and the Landscaper has 
wondered more than once why there 
was so much talk of Moscow’s having 
achieved a subway as a particular 
triumph. 

Would a country starting from 
scratch with a chance to plan intelligent- 
ly, deliberately put its citizens into sub- 
ways and ask them to rejoice at the 


privilege? 


Praise for Communism 

Another book that bears upon the 
general question of government in our 
times is Maurice Parmelee’s Bolshe- 
_ vism, Fascism and the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic-State (Wiley, $2), a long and de- 
tailed study of the operations of these 
three types of contemporary polity. Mr. 
Parmelee tries to be fair to all, but his 
plain leaning is toward Communism, 
and he believes that a Workers’ Interna- 
tional is the only way to world peace. 
Also, he thinks such an International is 
extremely improbable any time soon, 
and ends his book, therefore, on a pessi- 
mistic note. His chapters on Fascism are 
especially interesting because they con- 
tain much of the truth about Mussolini’s 
Administration that is ordinarily sup- 
pressed or ignored; behind the "bold, 
showy and wonderfully well publi- 
cized Italian front, the economic situa- 
tion is not a very encouraging one. Mr. 
Parmelee has to be read with care be- 
cause he is given to sweeping statements 
and does not always think as clearly as 
he might, but there is much of value in 
his book. 

Other books to interest those with a 
liking for public affairs include G. D. 
H. and Margaret Cole’s A Guide to 
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Modern Politics (Knopf, $3), which, 
aside from the Coles’ well-known lean- 
ing toward Fabian Socialism, is an ex- 
cellent book by two clear thinkers and 
writers; David Lloyd George’s War 
Memoirs: 1916-1917 (Little, Brown, 
$4), full of controversial dynamite; and 
Sir Herbert Richmond’s Sea Power in 
the Modern W orld (Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, $2.50), a careful consideration of 
navies in their relation to national se- 
curity, by a British expert. 

Of books about our own affairs, an 
additional explanation of the New Deal 
by one of its most enthusiastic cham- 
pions is The New Democracy by Har- 
old L. Ickes (Norton, $1.50), which is 
well done, but by no means so impor- 
tant as Henry A. Wallace’s New Fron- 
tiers; and The Roosevelt Omnibus, 
edited by Don Wharton (Knopf, 
$3.50), a book that tells everything 
anybody could wish to know about 
F. D. R. and family, and furnishes 
dozens of carefully selected photo- 
graphsas well. It isa good job, although 
quite likely to give some people apo- 
plexy in view of the last election. 


War for Petroleum 

To be added to the section not far 
away, Affairs in General, are H. C. En- 
gelbrecht’s One Hell of a Business! 
(McBride, $1.50),a small book contain- 
ing some more facts about the interna- 
tional arms racket, sad facts, because no- 
body seems to know what is to be done 
about them; and F. C. Hanighens’s The 
Secret War (John Day, $2.75), the 
story of the world-wide fight for oil, 
the life-blood of our mechanical world. 
Mr. Hanighen’s book is chock-a-block 
with alarming statements, including the 
suggestion of a possibility of a fairly 
early war between this country and 
Great Britain over petroleum. It is a 
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very upsetting book, and would be much 
more so if Mr. Hanighen had docu- 
mented it better. His sources are Eu- 
ropean journalists, and European jour- 
nalists are a good deal less trustworthy 
than ours. The subject is, however, 
of first importance, and there will 
probably ‘be .more and better books 


on it. 


H. G. Wells and Life 


This brings us by gentle stages to the 
miscellaneous classification, and the out- 
standirig book is not hard to pick, even 
though the Landscaper found a good 
part of it tiresome reading because it 
seemed nonsensical. It is H. G. Wells’s 
Experiment in Autobiography (Mac- 
millan, $4), a long, rich and frank story 
of a man who has risen to world renown 
from the humblest beginnings. Mr. 
Wells, finding himself at sixty-seven 
‘burdened with tco many of the details 

of living to think as clearly as he wished, 
sat down to write about himself in order 
to clarify his thoughts and give himself 
a fresh start. 

The result is a book that is of the 
greatest interest so long as Mr. Wells 
is writing about Mr. Wells, about his 
marriages, his career as a novelist, the 
people he has known, his successful at- 
tempts at popularizing scientific knowl- 
edge, and so on. But when the world- 
state, economic planning and all, enters 
—it will bring encouragment to the 
credulous to know that Mr. Wells does 
not think we are far away from this 
happy condition of affairs—it is very 
hard not to think that there is entirely 
too much detachment from reality to 
give this part of the book any value at 
all. To be sure, the Landscaper is a pro- 
fessional pessimist, which has to be taken 
into account, but Mr. Wells is a pro- 


fessional Arranger-of-Things-to-Suit- 


His-Fancy, and this also has to be taken 
into account. 

Another writer’s story of his life, 
which is a good deal more intimate and 
subjective than Mr. Wells’s Experi- 
ment, is John Cowper Powys’s Autobi- 
ography (Simon and Schuster, $3.50), 
which would be a good deal more read- 
able, to the Landscaper’s way of think- 
ing, if Mr. Powys were not so prolix; 
words gush from him in streams, and a 
good many of the words seem less im- 
portant to one of his readers than they 
do to him. Mr. Powys thinks of himself 
as a “possessed” person, which is his 
own modest way of considering him- 
self at least partly a genius, if not full- 
fledged. 

How much interest there will be in 
the frankness of some of his revelations 
about himself it is hard to determine; 
a larger question still is whether some- 
thing ought to be done about.the pres- 
ent craze of novelists for writing about 
themselves without bothering to put 
on their fictional masks. This is a phase 
of the ingrowing tendency of modern 
fiction which is also to be found in the 
presence of so many novelists as char- 
acters in our novels; on the whole the 
Landscaper prefers a more objective 
approach to art. Not, of course, that any- 
body, least of all the novelists, gives a 
hoot what the Landscaper prefers. . . . 


Two Literary Figures 

Of the current crop of biographies, 
there are two outstanding studies of 
literary figures, Avrahm Yarmolin- 
sky’s Dostoievsky (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.75), and Antonina Valentin’s Poet 
in Exile: A Life of Heinrich Heine 
(Viking, $3). Mr. Yarmolinsky has 
long been known as an authority on his 
subject, and years of study and thought 
have gone into his fine, comprehensive 
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‘and sympathetic biography, which is 
also a good critical study. Miss Valen- 
tin’s life of Stresemann remains one of 
the most brilliant portraits the Land- 
scaper can recall out of the thousands 
he has read or examined, and any 
reader who is under the impression that 
there is nothing new to be said about 
Heine will find himself mistaken when 
he opens the pages of this new volume. 
It is the work of a distinguished and 
original mind, and very much worth 
while. 

George Fort Milton’s The Eve of 
Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas and The 
Needless War (Houghton Mifflin, $5) 
is a combination of biography and his- 
tory in which a distinguished South- 
erner has tried to prove that the Civil 
War need never have been fought, or 
if ever, at least that it might easily have 
been postponed. This is a long, thor- 
oughly documented book which takes 
time to read, but there is no dullness in 
the writing, ‘and the thesis is very well 
sustained. 

Another American biography of espe- 
cial interest is Frederic Van de Water’s 
Glory Hunter: A Life of General Cus- 
ter (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.75), in which 
the commander of the American troops 
in the famous Battle of Big Horn is 
shown to be somewhat less than a hero. 
Mr. Van de Water has made a careful 
investigation of Custer’s record, which 
includes the shooting of Southern pris- 
oners in the Civil War, and the point of 
his book is that the famous Last Stand 
was a good break for a man who really 
did little to deserve the reputation he 
has. In other words, a debunking biog- 
raphy, but one that is the result of care- 
ful investigation rather than of any ma- 
licious desire to strip the laurels from 
another brow and replace them with 


poison ivy. 
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cA Wild Western Hero 

Another hero of the West who comes 
off a good deal better than Custer is 
Broncho Charlie, whose portrait has 
been executed by Gladys Shaw Erskine 
in a book the subtitle of which is A Saga 
of the Saddle (Crowell, $3). Broncho 
Charlie was the last of the Pony Express 
riders, and was once with Buffalo Bill’s 
circus. He served through the World 
War in a British outfit by dropping al- 
most a quarter of a century from his age 
in talking matters over with the recruit- 
ing sergeant. Also, at the age of eighty- 
two he rode horseback from coast to 
coast and enjoyed it; in other words, 
he’s a real frontiersman of the old 
school, and a wholly likable person as 
Miss Erskine presents him to her read- 
ers. She is familiar with the background 
at first hand, and her book is illustrated 
with many excellent old prints besides 
po photographs. It’s good American 


If one book had to be chosen out of 
this batch, it would be H. G. Wells’s 
Experiment in Autobiography, which 
takes rank easily among the most im- 
portant publications of the current year; 
the Landscaper’s prejudices against 
novelists’ autobiographies vanish very 
quickly in the presence of a man of 
Wells’s calibre who sits down a short 
way this side of seventy to examine the 
life he has lived. 


Cuba's Sad History 

Whether you have any special curi- 
osity about our neighboring island of 
Cuba or not, Hudson Strode’s The Pag- 
eant of Cuba (Smith and Hass, $3), 
ought to be interesting and even excit- 
ing reading, becausé it is a very well 
done story of that unhappy island from 
the time Columbus burst in on an In- 
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dian Utopia almost down to the present 
Mendieta régime. It is a pageant in 
which beauty and bestial cruelty are 
twins; Cuba is a terrestrial Paradise 
which man has done everything he 
could think of to turn into Hell. And 
in this respect, at least, the human race 
has never been accused of any lack of 
ingenuity... . 

Mr. Strode writes exceptionally well; 
his book has both style and form. His 
chapters on that miserable war we 
fought with Spain are admirable; the 
Landscaper hopes very much they 
will stimulate at least a few people to 
look up Walter Millis’s The Martial 
Spirit, which contains the whole story 
of the conflict that was once known 
as Mr. Hearst’s and Mr. Pulitzer’s 
War. 

All the way through, Mr. Strode tries 
to keep the scales balanced, and his ac- 
counts of the recent trouble in the is- 
land seem to one who knows very little 
about the subject to be eminently fair. 
Machado is made out the beast he un- 
doubtedly was, although there is little 
enough doubt that American bankers 
and industrialists helped to give the 
Cubans the pleasure of his notorious 
régime. Mr. Strode does not neglect, 
however, such creditable contributions 
as General Wood’s administration; we 
have not proved a wholly false friend 
to our neighbor for whose freedom so 
many American soldiers died of typhoid 
and Alger’s rotten beef. . . . 


New Hope for the Jews 


It is a long jump to a part of the 
world where the Soviets are having a 
go at a solution of the Jewish problem 
in the establishment of the autonomous 
colony of Biro-Bidjan, which promises 
in time to rival or surpass Palestine as 
a place of refuge, and which, if the 
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U.S.S.R. holds to its fair promises, will 
be an accomplishment of first impor- 
tance. The story is told in full in Where 
the Ghetto Ends, by Leon Deneen 
(King, $2.50), a young Jew of Ameri- 
can birth who has made a first-hand 
study of the situation and who feels 
very much encouraged by the prospects. 
One of the dangers is that the area 
might be involved in a war between the 
Soviets and Japan, but authorities, in- 
cluding William Henry Chamberlain, 
whose latest book was referred to earlier 
in this article, are doubtful that this will 
be an early conflict, as Russia is gen- 
uinely anxious for peace in order to push 
on with her tremendous programme of 
industrialization. 

Those of us who not only live in New 
York, but who love it, and this includes 
the Landscaper, have an especial inter- 
est in two of the new books, but they 
both ought to make an appeal outside 
the city as well. After all, New York 
is one of the most astonishing manifes- 
tations of our age, interesting at least as 
a cultural phenomenon; even those who 
don’t like the city would have to admit 
that. Number One on this list is a book 
of photographs with titles called Me- 
tropolis (Harpers, $3.50), which is the 
work of Agnes Rogers and Fred Allen, 
already well known as collaborators on 
similar tasks. Mr. Allen’s comment and 
the excellent selection of photographs 
make up a well-nigh perfect picture of 
what life in New York at the present 
time is like, what people eat and where 
they eat it, how much they earn, what 
they pay for rent, where they buy their 
clothes, and so on. The Landscaper’s 
delight in this fine book is tinged with 
regret that there are not available simi- 
lar studies of all the great cities in which 
masses of men have gathered since civi- 
lization began. Perhaps there will be of 
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metropolises; the suggestion is will always be room for the kind of 


existing m 
too good to be overlooked. 

Henry Collins Brown’s editing of 
Valentine’s Manual several years ago 
laid lovers of New York greatly i in his 
debt, and he is back again at his task of 
collecting and preserving the every-day 
history of the city he knows so well. His 
Story of Old New York (Dutton, $5), 
with many illustrations, brings the tale 
down from the very beginning to 1835, 
the year of the Big Fire, and it is simply 
filled with the quaint and the curious 
things that do not get into the history 
books, and which are far more interest- 
ing—and significant—than the things 
that do. 


Don Marquis and Religion 
Don Marquis is somebody else who 
has written much and well about New 
York, and in his most recent book he 
calls in Jesus, God and Satan as eharac- 
ters in a series of stories called Chapters 
for the Orthodox (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2. 50), i in which he girds at some of 
the inconsistencies in the general prac- 
tice of Christianity. Some people will 
be shocked by Mr. Marquis’s familiar- 
ity with the residents of Heaven and 
Hell, but to those who understand, his 
deeply and genuinely religious spirit 
shows itself in every line of his irony 
and humor. He doesn’t approve of such 
things as infant damnation, but that 
ought not to trouble many people; as a 
matter of fact Hell in general hardly 
seems a live issue any longer. But there 


satire Mr. Marquis writes, and the new 
book offers both pleasure and profit. 


England and the Universe 
Hilaire Belloc has rewritten the 

English story from his own angle, that 

of the Anglo-Catholic, in A Shorter His- 


‘tory of England (Macmillan, $3), 


which shifts the usual emphasis almost 
entirely, and lays great stress upon the 
importance of the Roman background. 
Mr. Belloc invariably writes well, and, 
regardless of how willing one is to ac- 
cept his theories, is just as invariably in- 
teresting. The bits of the present book 
the Landscaper has read whetted his 


appetite for more. 


Sir James Jeans has produced one of 
his simplest and most easily compre- 
hended books in Through Space and 
Time (Macmillan, $3), in which he 
tells about life on earth millions of 
years ago and life on other stars and 
planets millions of miles away from us. 
Sir James is a good mind-stretcher even 
when he goes metaphysical, and there 
are a lot of illustrations in the new book 
to help its readers toward a complete 
understanding. 

The publishers announce that 300,- 
000 copies of this author’s books have 
been sold in this country and England, 
which is good evidence of a wide-spread 
interest in the universe, although what 
this means exactly to the earthly prob- 
lems of the human race the 
has not yet puzzled out. 
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By BarBarA E. Scott FIsHer 


EXICO is our very latest travel enthu- 
siasm. Americans are literally pouring 
over the border into that romantic land 

of sombreros and guitars below the Rio Grande. 
Writers, artists and archeologists seem to have 
been responsible for some of the pioneering, but 
now that the word has gone forth, I doubt not 
that many a canny Ford will be tightening its 
girth this winter, making sure that it is properly 
shod, and getting ready to gallop down the great 
new highway that is being opened (unofficially 
in January, officially in March, according to 
advices from the Mexican Chamber of Com- 
merce) to carry many newcomers to the glit- 
tering City of Mexico itself. 


The Road to Mexico 


Those who prefer to let some one else “step 
on the gas,” as it were, will be arriving by ship 
at Vera Cruz, and will experience the enchant- 
ment of the gorgeous panorama that unfolds 
from the train window as they travel up some 
seventy-five hundred feet from the coast to the 
clouds about Mexico City, for it is literally up 
in the clouds, guarded by two of the world’s 
most spectacular volcanoes—Popocatepetl (the 
Smoke Mountain) and Iztaccihuatl (the Sleep- 
ing Woman). There are those who will fly 
down to Mexico City, content only with a 
bird’s-eye view. Others will find enjoyment in 
the sound conservative railroads that tarry at 
occasional wayside stations, so that they may 
sense the temper of the man-in-the-street be- 


fore they are swallowed up in all the glamour — 


and sophistication of the capital. There is a way 
down for every temperament, and a mood to 
match every temperament in Mexico. The 
country at large has many attractions for the 
tourist, but an astonishing number revolve more 
or less around Mexico City, where four new 
hotels, modern in every respect, are being built 
to accommodate the influx of visitors, and three 
of those already established are being remodeled 
on more modern lines. In the National Palace 
the vivid murals of Diego Rivera hold the eye 


and stir the imagination. Smart cabarets throb 
to the modern tempo. Jai alai, the Mexican na- 
tional game, keeps you on tiptoe, and Spanish 
matadors bedazzle you with their skill as cer- 
tainly as they do the bulls. Life moves with a 
gay and graceful rhythm in the shining Mexi- 
can capital. 

But, after all, modern Mexico would not be 
half so winning without the darkly romantic 
background of those myriads of people who 
have gone before and left their amazing monu- 
ments for us to speculate over and admire. And 
the best part of it all from a travel standpoint is 
that so much of it is easily approachable from 
Mexico City. A street-car ride here, a short 
motor run there, and you have turned back the 
pages of almost forgotten history as far as the 
Toltecs and to even earlier and more primitive 
peoples. Perhaps the earliest relics of their an- 
cient culture are to be found at Copilco, about 
eight miles from Mexico City. Here several 
tunnels have been dug beneath the lava that all 
but obliterated these people. They are illumi- 
nated with electric lights, and in them you may 
see the remains of archaic man, just as they 
were unearthed, occasionally in the midst of nu- 
merous pieces of pottery, figurines of men and 
animals and such things as they thought would 
be useful in the after-life. Here are their weap- 
ons made of obsidian, and household utensils, 
among them the metate (maize grinder), which 
is exactly like the ones in use today among many 
of the Indians. 

At Cuicuilco, near the village of Tlalpam, 
an early temple has been unearthed from lava 
which nearly overwhelmed it, and though this 
temple is neither very impressive nor beautiful, 
it is a monument not without significance, for it 
is the only known example of archaic architec- 
ture, indicating by its construction a tremendous 
feat of organization for so primitive a people. 


eA Toltec Main Street 


But to get on to the Toltecs. Their great city 
of Teotihuacan lies in the northeastern part of 
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the Mexican valley, only an hour by train from 
Mexico City. Here a whole city has been un- 
earthed. A wide thoroughfare, called the High- 
way of the Dead, runs through the city—an 
avenue to the remains of ancient temples. Far 
from being a Highway of the Dead, one au- 
thority tells us that this was the main artery of a 
great city—a Toltec Main Street, if you please. 
At one end, instead of a gas filling-station, you 
come upon the Temple of the Moon. Midway, 
the Pyramid of the Sun rises gracefully in a 
series of five pyramidal steps, a broad stairway 
ascending its western slope. Historical records 
reveal that this huge mass was faced with vol- 
canic rock and topped originally by a huge 
monolithic statue adorned with a breastplate of 
shining gold which caught and reflected the 
rays of the sun. 

But most imposing of these Toltec ruins is 
the Temple of Quetzalcoatl, whose size quite 
dwarfs the other temples at Teotihuacan. There 
is something eerie about the ruins of this long- 
ago city, for absolutely nothing is known of its 
history. When the Aztecs arrived in the valley, 
even they found the city in ruins. They thought 
the city the abode of the gods, and wove all 
manner of mystical legends about it, but our 
practical-minded archeologists, with the keen 
persistence of master-detectives, are unraveling 
many of the mysteries. They surmise, for one 
thing, that, while the priesthood dwelt in mag- 
nificent palaces and the temples of the gods rose 
proudly against the sky, the people probably 
lived in miserable adobe huts, somewhat the 
same in character as you find in the poorer parts 
of Mexico today. Quetzalcoatl, which rises 
around a huge quadrangular court covering an 
area of 160,000 metres, was their crowning 
glory. Serpents’ heads, their jaws gaping, rep- 
resent, it is believed, Tlaloc, the god of rain. 
These decorate the temple and adorn the balus- 
trades of the great stairway. Feathers of the 
quetzal bird are carved on the bodies of the ser- 
pents, and represent the god Quetzalcoatl, a 
name which comes from words quetzal mean- 
ing bird and coatl snake. These carvings were 
painted brilliantly in their day, and must have 
presented a fearsome enough sight to keep any 
population from becoming unruly. 


Aztec Magnificence 
The Aztecs mounted even higher in their 
palaces and monuments, and when the Span- 


iards saw the magnificence of the Aztec King 
and his court they marveled. Cortés was forced 
to the fearful strategy of tearing down houses 
and using the rubble to fill in the network of in- 
genious canals that protected their great city of 
Tenochtitlan, when he finally conquered the 
Aztecs. When the gallant young cacique who 
was defending the city was forced to flee, his 
proud city lay in ruins. 

When you go out to Xochimilco, whence 
Mexico City today draws all her fresh market 
supplies, and travel in small boats through twist- 
ing waterways among the small islands which 
compose the town, you will, in fact, be traveling 
along canals that flourished before the Aztecs 
arrived. These islands were originally floating 
gardens, poled from place to place. They had 
been made by piling soft mud from the lakes 
on wattles to form proper seed-beds for raising 
flowers and vegetables. But the trees grew tired 


of being paraded around, evidently, for they be- 


gan to take root—and now the gardens are con- 
tent to stay where they are and let you do the 
floating. Memories of these fragrant gardens 
are among the most delightful recollections you 
can carry away from your Mexican holiday. 

But perhaps nothing is impressing Americans 
about Mexico more than the dawning realiza- 
tion that they have at their very doors a land 
that offers a complete change from their own 
way of life. The language, the people, their art 
and background—everything is different from 
our own, and satisfactorily so. We have but to 
cross the Rio Grande, and at the other end of 
the bridge the pages of life fall open at the 
beginning of a new and freshly fascinating 
story. 


Down in Texas 


Some one has said that “Texas occupies all of 
the continent of North America except a small 
part set aside for the United States and Can- 
ada.” When you talk to a Texan you have to 
be pretty wide awake not to be convinced of this 
before you know where you are. Texans are 
persuasive and so is Texas. 

A giant for size, this vast domain that was 
once an independent republic on its own ac- 
count is larger than all New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States combined. Tremendous 
resources of cotton and oil, to clothe a world 
and keep it warm, lighted and on the go, give it 
a place in the sun, but there is something else 
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about Texas that has established it in the hearts 
of her people. Some say it is her bluebonnets— 
those rare, lovely little flowers that cast their 
spell over her fields in spring and grow no- 
where else. Strangely enough you will find 
hard-headed Texans as sentimental about their 
bluebonnets as the Japanese are over a cloud of 
drifting cherry-blossoms. Yet I think it is more 
than these evanescent little flowers, enchanting 
though they be, that holds the Texans true. 
Their enthusiasm comes from recognition and 
appreciation of that independent, hard-riding, 
hard-living set of pioneers who carved this 
broad handle of land off the northern part of 
Mexico, fought the Mexicans for it, won it all 
over again in inch by inch fighting with wily 
Apaches, and settled it in the face of a great 
loneliness, for Texas and its plains are so end- 
less that she is still very lonely in a good many 
spots. No land with an Alamo in its background 
can be devoid of devotion from her sons. Sam 
Houston’s immortal words which rang through 
the swamps at the battle of San Jacinto, “Re- 
member the Alamo,” still echo in the hearts of 
true Texans. 


“Sea Crabs and Mud Turtles” 


On one of the long lazy sandbars that edge 
the Texas coastline, not far from the marshes 
where, after the battle of San Jacinto, a dishev- 
eled and bewildered Santa Anna was captured 
clad in an old blue cotton smock and red felt 
slippers, the charming old-world city of Gal- 
veston spreads herself in the sunshine. But this 
palm-lined gracious city, with its famous sea- 
wall promenade and thirty-two-mile stretch of 
perfect beach, where visitors from all over the 
world congregate to revel in the wonderful 
bathing and fresh sea air, also turns a more 
serious face to the world. Galveston is one of 
America’s most modernly equipped ports, the 
chief cotton-exporting port in the world. 

Forty miles away on the inland shore of Gal- 
veston’s lagoon Houston sends her skyscrapers 
into the blue. In friendly rivalry the people of 
Houston call their neighbors to the south “sea 
crabs,” while to loyal Galvestonians every one 
who hails from Houston is a “mud turtle.” 
They both seem to get a lot of fun out of call- 
ing each other names. But the “mud turtles” 
have a little of the edge on the “sea crabs” for 
Houston was one of the earliest “independent” 
cities of Texas, and of course she proudly bears 


INTERNATIONAL 


ASIA, the magazine of the Orient, is not 
written by casual tourists or returned travelers 
but by authorities who have won world recog- 
nition for knowledge in the oriental field and 
by those who have a deep understanding of 
oriental life based on long contacts with the 
peoples of Asiatic countries. 


As an international magazine ASIA draws 
for its material on all nationalities and all races. 
To ASIA the oriental point of view is as vital 
as the occidental, and an increasing number of 
its contributors are Asiatics. 
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the name of her hero in her war for independ- 
ence from Mexico, General Sam Houston. 


Houston a Hundred Years Ago 


Just a hundred years ago, lacking three years, 
a little steamer puffed her way up Buffalo 
Bayou “to hunt for the city of Houston.” It’s 
not surprising that they lost it for a while, for 
after all it was made up only of a few tents and 
a saloon. When President Sam Houston arrived 
in April, it had two taverns, several log cabins, 
and a few saloons thrown in to accommodate 
the floating population that swam through its 
streets and passed on to the West. Of the six or 
seven hundred persons who seemed to be try- 
ing to make up their minds to settle there, only 
about half of them were engaged in any busi- 
ness. The others fought, gambled and lounged. 
Drinking was reduced to a system, and the Tex- 
ans, being military-minded in those days, not 
only fought but drank in platoons. There were 
only a handful of women, and they had to 
scour the countryside for miles to collect enough 
women in the town to make the President’s in- 
augural ball a success. But in the end they mus- 
tered partners enough to trade around and the 
affair was a tremendous success. It lasted all 
night. General Houston, according to an old 
letter, was dressed in a rich velvet suit, and 
moved “among the throng with a gallantry and 
grace which have always distinguished him; and 
during the dancing he remained perfectly so- 
ber.” Present-day Houston with its fine hotels 
and modern buildings, its beautiful homes and 
the excellent facilities of its port, must more 
than surpass Sam Houston’s brave dreams for 
its future. 


“Remember the Alamo” 


San Antonio, perhaps more than any other 
Texan city, stirs hidden springs of righteous 
pride in all Americans because there they may 
enter and stand with bared heads in the historic 
Alamo whose stout low walls and cautious win- 
dows withstood that heartbreaking onslaught. 
Shots and cries of the desperate battle that raged 
round it do not even shadow it now, but in its 
archives he who runs may read the heroic mes- 
sage its commander, Lieutenant-Colonel W. 
Barret Travis, sent during its siege: 

February 24, 1836. “To the People of Texas 
and all Americans in the world: . . . Am be- 
sieged by a thousand or more Mexicans under 


Santa Anna. I have sustained a continual bom- 
bardment and cannonade for 24 hours & have 
not lost a man. The enemy has demanded a 
surrender at discretion, otherwise, the garrison 
are to be put to the sword. If the fort is taken 
—I have answered the demand with a cannon 
shot & our flag still waves proudly from the 
wall. I shall never surrender or retreat. Then, 
I call on you in the name of Liberty, of Patriot- 
ism & everything dear to the American charac- 
ter, to come to our aid with all dispatch. The 
enemy is receiving reinforcements daily and will 
no doubt increase to three or four thousand in 
four or five days. If this is neglected, I am de- 
termined to sustain myself as long as possible.” 
This has been called the most heroic message in 
American history. It is one we all do well to 
cherish. 

As though to obliterate the past, more Mexi- 
cans live in San Antonio today than in any 
Mexican town besides Mexico City and Mon- 
terey. Soft-voiced Mexican children play in the 
Mexican Plaza on Saturday nights, torchlights 
flare over the chili stands, groups gather in cor- 
ners to watch some hard-fought cock-fight, and 
the pungent odors of Mexican cooking mingle 
on the night air with the lilt of Spanish love 
songs and the twang of a lonesome guitar. Thus 
do the Mexicans weave bright accents through 
the pattern of life in San Antonio. Six flags have 
waved from her citadel. She has been French, 
Spanish and Mexican in turn, has belonged to 
the Texas Republic, the Confederacy and to our 
own United States. Today San Antonio is head- 
quarters for the largest military establishment in 
the United States at Fort Sam Houston. Its fly- 
ing school stands to American aviation as West 
Point does to the Army, and it has more perfect 
flying days than any other part of the country. 

E] Paso has held a prominent place in history. 
All those weary, expectant expeditions that 
came from Mexico and Spain in the Sixteenth 
Century seeking gold and finding little but de- 
spair to compensate them, poured through this 
pass in the Rockies. Cabeza de Vaca with a 
handful of followers crossed the Pass in 1536. 
Three years .at- r Friar Marco de Niza led the 
first expedition . ‘ough El Paso into Mexico. 
Now railroads 5 -ed through the Pass that 
echoed to the feet of dreary Spanish soldiers, 
and E] Paso has come into her own as one of 
the great cities of the Southwest. Its cloudless 
days, clear dry air and healthful climate attract 
many people. 
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NOTES OF A COSMOPOLITAN Ix 


Every year in October a million or more 
people gravitate toward Dallas to attend the 
great State Fair. Automobiles, fine arts, poul- 
try, live stock and agricultural exhibits, not to 
mention the race track, hold the centre of the 
stage, and in them you can trace the steady de- 
velopment of the Southwest. Besides being an 
important business centre, Dallas has a wide- 
spread reputation for friendliness and hospital- 
ity, as has indeed the whole State of Texas. 


“Tittle Belt Bridge” 


It takes a genius to keep up with changes that 
are taking place throughout the world in the 
breaking of time records. We hear about ten 
hours being knocked off here and twenty-four 
hours there in the time it takes to get from one 
place to another, and are getting so accustomed 
to it that we scarcely realize the tremendous 
progress behind it all. Every day records are 
broken by airplanes, stream-lined trains, liners 
and what not, and now along comes a new 
bridge to swell the group. With the opening this 
spring of the “Little Belt Bridge” in Denmark, 
six hours will be dropped into the discard be- 
tween London and Copenhagen, and inciden- 
tally all of Scandinavia and the capitals of 
Northern Europe. Special advices reach us 
through Mr. Christian Raven, representative in 
the United States of the Danish State Railways, 
that this bridge will be formally opened to the 
public in May. It spans the water between Jut- 
land and the Island of Fyn, has roads for ac- 
commodating transportation by train, motorcar 
and the ever popular bicycle, and is considered 
one of the great engineering feats of our time. 


eA “Golden Land” (ruise 


Novelties in the way of cruises are the fashion 
this year, and in line with the trend the new 
“Golden Land” cruise of the Italian Liner Rex 
to South Africa (scheduled to leave New York 
February 2) is among the most interesting. For 
the satisfaction of seasoned travelers who de- 
mand background as well as character in the 
management of the cruise they s selsct, this tour 
will be under the combined ° Firéction of the 
Italian Line and the Ameri } Express Com- 
pany. 

From Capetown and the oilaeill environs, 
the tour includes Victoria Falls, Bulawayo, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Lourenco Marques, 
Durban, Bloomfontein, Oudtshoorn, George 


and Kruger National Park. Alice in Wonder- 
land and the Wizard of Oz have nothing on 
Kruger National Park, where whole herds of 
wild animals roam the preserve without fear of 
molestation and birds of rare beauty flaunt their 
plumage in the trees. 


Travel Brisk in Germany 


Sensational innovations are looked for this 
year at the International Automobile Show in 
Berlin (February 14-24), among which will 
probably be automobiles driven by ordinary 
kitchen gas made from coal. During “Berlin 
Green Week” (January 26—February 3), 
when the great German Agricultural Exposi- 
tion gets started with its international riding 
and driving tournaments, people will be pour- 
ing into the German capital. 

According to reports recently received travel 
in Germany at this time is in very excellent 
shape of late, due perhaps to the special dis- 
count allowed American visitors traveling over 
the German Railways. Between the following 
dates the reduction allowed Americans will be 
sixty per cent: December 2—March 17 (Win- 
ter Sports Season); April 13-29 (Easter) ; 
June 1—October 31 (Summer Travel Season). 
The brisk travel may also be due to the use of 
registered marks for travel purposes. With the 
Olympic Games scheduled for 1936, Germany 
looks forward to a steady increase in the flow of 
her foreign visitors, and is ready in every way 
to accommodate them economically and effi- 
ciently. 


Old Roman London 


Next time you go to London, make a point 
of visiting All Hallows Church, close by the 
Tower, where you will find on exhibition a 
model of old “Roman London.” This gives you 
a remarkably satisfying impression of the origi- 
nal old walled Londinium of the Romans, an 
historic aspect of the city almost unknown to 
our times. But what makes this model so excit- 
ing is that it shows the Roman landmarks right 
along with modern London, so that, if you take 
your imagination with you, you may walk 
around the walls of Londinium just as the Ro- 
mans did when the entire area of the city com- 
prised some three hundred and fifty acres, and 
the six gates of entry from the surrounding 
country were Aldgate, Bishopgate, Cripplegate, 
Aldersgate, Newgate and Ludgate. 
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(Continued from page 
Ballyhoo 


Once again the flood gates of ballyhoo have 
been opened up and business and political lead- 
ers have joined together in an effort to cure 
their troubles by saying that they are better and 
are going to be still better, after the fashion of 
the once famous Dr. Coué. Unfortunately, each 
blast of this type of good cheer seems a little less 
effective than its predecessor. On the part of 
the Administration the campaign has been con- 
ducted because the President and his close ad- 
visers have come to realize that recovery and 
reform are inconsistent and that reform has 
taken place at the expense of recovery with the 
result that the relief burden is as great as ever 
and the credit of the government is drawing 
dangerously close to the straining point. In other 
words, now that the election is out of the way 
the President wants to soft-pedal reform and 
get the business ball rolling so that taxes will 
be increased and extraordinary expenditures de- 
creased before government financing cracks un- 
der the strain. 

On the part of business men the Pollyanna 
attitude results from a recognition of the reali- 
ties of the overwhelming Democratic victory. 
There is absolutely no use opposing the New 
Deal any longer and, in the eyes of the average 
business man, it is better to turn an honest half- 
dollar than none at all. They are as anxious as 
the Administration to get things going, and they 
hope they are fooling somebody by talking good 
cheer. 

I may be mistaken, but it seems to me that 
more real progress would be made if business 
and political leaders would candidly point out 
those problems, which, in their opinion, remain 
to be solved. Nothing is so frightening as the 
unknown and nothing is so unconvincing as in- 
spired optimism. We have ballyhoo to thank for 
much of the grief and unnecessary suffering of 
the depression. 


Utilities 

During November the cutlook for the utility 
industry continued to grow more obscure, as a 
result of political attacks, and many utility secu- 
rities reached their lows of the bear market. It 
is pitiable to see the Administration attempting 
to stir up recovery with one hand while it tries 
to strangle one of the country’s most important 


industries with the other. It is just as impossible 
to bring about economic recovery without the 
utility industry as it is without a good stock mar- 
ket. The President talks about cutting the aver- 
age monthly utility bill from a little over three 
dollars to a little under two but he says little 
enough about the fact that the average family 
meat bill and the average family bread bill have 
risen by more than the total of the utility bill 
during recent months. No one comes forward 
to point out that utilities have given us cheap 
electricity and have made possible such modern 
conveniences as electric refrigerators and oil 
burners. It is true that there have been dishonest 
utility magnates as it is also true that there have 
been dishonest bankers and dishonest politicians, 
but this is not enough cause to abolish privately 
owned utility businesses or banks or to abolish 
all political offices. At Tupelo the President dis- 
tinguished himself by exhibiting an absence of 
knowledge on the subject with which he dealt. 
He referred to an increase of customers without 
explaining that this had come about through the 
merging of two districts. He spoke of cheap 
government power without explaining that the 
government only charges a small part of the 
cost of utility development to the utility services. 
Any privately owned utility could compete suc- 
cessfully with government agencies under com- 
parable circumstances. 

The utility companies seem at last to have 
awakened to the situation and are organizing to 
fight government ownership on constitutional 
grounds. The Edison Electric Institute has em- 
ployed Newton D. Baker and James M. Beck 
as counsel and they have already submitted an 
opinion that the TVA project is palpably un- 
constitutional. It will be interesting to see what 
happens when the higher courts are reached. 


Railroads 


As the year draws to a close it is becoming 
apparent that not more than twenty-five per 
cent of the important railroads of the country 
will cover their fixed charges this year. This is, 
of course, an impossible situation and can not 
continue much longer. We are faced with a 
pretty thorough reorganization of the railroad 
systems of the country during the next few 
years. The most careful attention should be 
given to any railroad holdings and only those 
retained which embody a mortgage position of 
actually profitable sections of mileage. Many 
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mortgages will prove to be altogether worthless, 
for there is little real value in a long thin strip 
of land, running from one city to another, un- 
less it can be used for a railroad, a road or a 
pipe line. There is no incentive to buy rail equi- 
ties since there are so many mortgages available 
with equally attractive speculative possibilities. 


Commodities 

During the autumn the tendency of com- 
modity prices has been to sag, the greatest losses 
occurring in the prices of raw products, with the 
result that the relationship of raw prices to fin- 
ished prices has grown more unfavorable. As a 
result of government interference, the export of 
American cotton has dwindled. Cheap cotton 
was the basis of the South’s economy and if it is 
to be done away with the South is faced with 
many years of hard times. 

In contrast to cotton the world’s supplies of 
wheat were reduced by the drought and a rise 
in prices was justified. The speculative lines of 
last summer have now for the most part been 
liquidated and it would not be surprising to 
see some improvement in the price of wheat be- 
tween now and the spring. 


Richberg 


It is amusing to watch the ups and downs of 
the President’s parlor cabinet. Possibly by the 
time this gets to press there will be new changes 
and fluctuations, but at the time of writing Mr. 
Richberg is head man under Mr. Roosevelt 
down in Washington. 

Mr. Richberg is a man of practical experi- 
ence and a good many of his ideas are sounder 
than the average ones of the New Deal. He is 
a reformer at heart but he would reform, as he 
so often states, within the framework of exist- 
ing institutions. That, at least, is something for 
the frightened American who has been expect- 
ing a future tinged with Communism. In con- 
trast to his predecessor, the explosive General 
Johnson, Donald Richberg’s words are always 
carefully chosen, so carefully in fact that his 
speeches, if analyzed, disclose a complete ab- 
sence of material. That is encouraging, for it 
will sooner or later be realized that the more 
the government does the more harm it does. If 
Mr. Richberg favors anything he favors a cur- 
tailment of government activity for the present 
at any rate, and close codperation between the 
government and business. 


“Motor Industry 


The automobile industry is closing a very sat- 
isfactory year with prospects for 1935 at least 
as good as those for the year just finished. How- 
ever, the manufacturers, with the exception of 
Mr. Ford, made an important mistake by rais- 
ing prices in the spring of 1934, just when their 
sales were beginning to pick up and really get 
under way. With the dispatch characteristic of 
the automobile industry the mistake was rem- 
edied, but it was already too late to regain the 
ground lost. It looks as if the pendulum might 
swing a little too far the other way and next 
year the manufacturers will cut the bread pretty 
thin, so that, although sales will probably be 
satisfactory, I doubt if profits will be particularly 
great. The best bet in the field is Henry Ford 
but, unfortunately, his domestic securities are 
not available to the public so I think the investor 
will do better in the automobile accessory field 
than he would in the automobile field itself. The 
automobile financing field is also worth investi- 
gating and its securities offer a sound medium 
for participating in next year’s automobile sales. 


Bonds 


High grade bonds have recovered practically 
all of the losses of the spring and are now close 
to their 1934 peaks. Although some rise in com- 
modity prices may be expected during the next 
year this by no means indicates the corollary that 
interest rates will rise and bond values decline. 
On the contrary, the supply of money available 
for investment can not possibly be materially re- 
duced within a few months. 

There is a tendency at present for the better 
industrial companies to call their bonds, and 
finance by way of bank loans. This process has © 
no net effect on the supply of money for the in- 
vestors who are simply paid off automatically 
acquire balances which, if used at all, must be 
invested in other bonds. Except for the govern- 
ment there is no new financing and no indica- 
tions that there will be any within the next six 
months. The supply of bonds of investment cali- 
bre is very low and is diminishing through the 
process of calls. It would not be surprising to 
find interest rates sinking to even lower levels 
than those already attained. Nevertheless, high 
grade bonds are no longer an attractive invest- 
ment for individual holding and should certainly 
be gradually liquidated at these levels. There 
are many good bonds selling at a discount and 
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Christmas 


THE 
SALVATION 
ARMY 


every day of the year and every 

twenty-four hours of each day is 

serving those who need its help, 

without any question of race, 

color or creed. The sole test is 
NEED. 


Last year 13,495,167 applica- 
tions for aid—spiritual, moral and 
material—were dealt with by the 
2,000 Salvation Army Centers 
operating throughout the country. 

We want our family, like all 
other families, to share in the 
festive rejoicings which mark the 
anniversary of the birth of the 
Prince of Peace with its ac- 
companying message, “Good Will 
Towards Men.” 

Last year 652,918 Christmas 
Dinners were given to those 
who could not provide their own. 
Toys were given to gladden 
the hearts of 309,913 children. 
All this was made possible by 
th: benevolence of a generous 
public. We anticipate an even 
greater demand this year. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


* Send your gifts to 
COMMISSIONER 
EDWARD J. PARKER 
National Secretary 
THE SALVATION ARMY 
120 West Fourteenth Street 
New York, N. Y. 

* Or, if you prefer, to the local 

Salvation Army Center. Gifts may 

be designated for any specific pur- 
pose or district. 


Jor Christmas 


A subscription to THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW ., 
makes a very gracious Christmas gift — something 
that will remind the recipient of you every month in 
the year, and that will be a tribute to his intelligence 
and good taste. The gift will be announced by an 
attractive Christmas card. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
587 Fifth New York 
50; foreign, $5) 


For the yy price, $4. 
Please cond THE NOR AMERICAN Ri REVIEW for one yearto 


these, particularly first mortgage utilities, offer, 
in my opinion, the safest and most attractive 
investment medium at the present time. This 
statement is made with full knowledge of the 
political situation facing the utilities but on the 
whole the bad news has been discounted and it 
must not be forgotten that there is another side 
to the picture. The use of electricity has grown 
throughout the depression and has by no means 
reached its saturation point. 


Conclusion 


Since the election there has been a marked 
improvement in sentiment attributable to the 
removal of uncertainty. Unfortunately, there 
has also been a great deal of ballyhoo and a 
great many conflicting statements have been is- 
sued by the Administration. It must be re- 
membered that there are still many unsolved 
problems. The wage level in the construction 
industry is out of line and will prevent a build- 
ing boom until either wages have been reduced 
or prices of everything else increased. The 
budget of the Federal Government is still far 
out of balance. The utility industry has been 
attacked on every hand with the result that 
construction equaling all of the government- 
financed projects has been postponed or pre- 
vented. The railroads are hopelessly insolvent 
and seem to be as far from reaching a solution 
as ever. Finally, Congress is about to convene 
and we may count on its doing everything pos- 
sible to interfere with progress and recovery. 
Under these circumstances improvement will 
probably be spasmodic and from time to time 
securities will be available on the bargain 
counter. 
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